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ness, dilatoriness and carelessness in drafting; of 

the reckless folly of employers who, when “all 
other conditions are to remain as before,’’ suddenly 
withdraw customary little privileges, and so become 
aggressors ; and of the hasty resentment of the artisan 
hotheads forcing the hands of Trade Union Executives 
—these factors in combination being all responsible 
for the disastrous partial stoppages of industrial and 
social life in Belfast, Glasgow, and London. But the 
climax of unreason is reached in the threat of the 
London Electrical Workers that they will lay the 
metropolis in darkness and stop the electric power on 
which printing and other industries are increasingly 
dependent, unless the War Cabinet agrees instantly to 
intervene and procure the immediate institution of a 
Forty-Hour Weck throughout the nation. The elec- 
trical workers have no grievance of their own, and are 
intervening, on what is a political issue, in an impossible 
manner. The reply of the Government is the application 
to all electrical workers, by the aid of the Defence of 
the Realm Act, of the statutory provisions making 
sudden strikes among gas and waterworks employees 
& serious criminal offence. 


[ is hard to write with patience of the official obtuse- 


* * * 


As we write the strike has spread to two of the 
main lines, and there is reason to fear that it may affect 
the others. One crisis on the main lines had already 
been averted by the Government’s recognition of the 
Railway Clerks’ Association, which has 70 per cent. of 
eligible workers in its ranks, including 62 per cent. of 
the stationmasters; and against whom _ influential 


persons were supporting 2a Stationmasters’ Federation 
about one hundredth of its size, 


The public was 





surprised to learn that at this time of day a dispute 
could arise on the railways over the non-recognition of a 
Union. But the public is surprised about everything 
which concerns Labour, for the simple reason that our 
alleged newspapers give scarcely any Labour news. The 
inadequacy of the Press has never been more noticeable 
than this week. Every paper has contained pages of 
news about the transport strike, “ descriptive reports,” 
speculations as to Government intentions, and eloquent 
invectives against the heartless strikers. Here and 
there we found something which showed that the men 
in Mr. Bromley’s Union thought they had been treated 
dishonourably ; we looked through paper after paper in 
vain for any attempt to explain exactly what were the 
charges that the Union made. Beyond telling the 
public in a vague way that the men wanted an eight 
hours’ day with mealtimes included, and the employers 
did not, the Press confined itself entirely to symptoms 
and results, whilst neglecting causes. During the election 
two popular journals put columns at the disposal of 
the Labour Party ; some analogous arrangement with 
the Unions concerned would be very useful during a 
strike. All else apart, we have reason to know that the 
almost invariable Press boycott normally tends to 
make strikers, whether they are justifiably striking or 
not, sullen and obstinate. 


* * * 


As a fact, of course, the motor-men had a case. Mr. 
Law was right in saying that the agreement with the 
railwaymen excluded meal-times from the eight hours’ 
day. The contention of Mr. Bromley’s Union is that 
when it agreed to sign an understanding similar to 
that signed by the N.U.R., they made it “ clearly 
understood that this did not apply where Meal Relief 
or Stoppages had previously been paid for within the 
hours of the working day ’—this covering brief meal 
reliefs on electric trains and brief stoppages of shunting 
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engines. We quote from the circular sent out by Mr. 
Bromley to his branches : 

Several Companies had made arrangements to bring in the 
Eight Hour Day making similar provisions for Meal Time 
Reliefs or Stoppages and Overtime Rates, but Sir Herbert 
Walker has now refused to permit such Companies to do so, 
and has definitely instructed all Companies that any time 
allowed must in future be outside the Eight Hour Day and 
not -paid for. He is also refusing to recognise Overtime Rates, 
Time and a Quarter, and in fact has committed a grave 
breach of faith, gone back on his own word, and even denied 
making certain statements to your Executive with regard 
thereto. 

We do not know what truth there is in these obscurely 
worded charges, but we think that general publicity 
should have been given to them, and we are not sur- 
prised that men, when they receive this sort of docu- 
ment from their officials, and see in the papers no 
specific answer to it, get into a truculent frame of mind. 
If only the Trade Unions would organise their publicity 
better they would get a more sympathetic hearing : 
it is evident that the papers will not chase them for 


information. 
ok ok ae 


There can be no doubt whatever that large sections 
of workers are in an unreasonable mood which makes 
them liable to strike too suddenly or for too much. 
War has encouraged the idea of getting what you think 
your rights by force, and the enormous expenditure on 
the war (following on the pre-war declarations of the 
rich that higher wages or a few millions for social 
reforms would ruin us all) has spread the idea that the 
national wealth is inexhaustible and has only to be seized. 
That this temper would be abroad, and that the proper 
determination of the whole working-class to secure a 
fairer distribution of wealth and leisure would result, 
immediately the war ended, in industrial convulsions, we 
have predicted for years. In making those predictions 
and in detailing what we thought the only measures 
which might falsify them, we have frequently been 
rewarded with the accusation of fomenting trouble. 
The upheaval has now begun, and how far it goes depends 
entirely upon the readiness of the Government and the 
employers, whilst safeguarding vital national interests, 
to yield ground to just democratic demands. The 
Eight Hour Day, except for certain scheduled industries, 
is not an unreasonable demand; and if it be deemed 
necessary to forbid men on the railways to strike, it is 
clearly consequent that we must take them out of 
private employment and provide also some satisfactory 
machinery, which has yet to be devised, for settling dis- 
putes which arise between them and the authorities. 
We should like to add two further remarks. One is this : 
that deplorable though these strikes are, wantonly as 
some of them have been sprung upon us, most of the 
demands put forward by the various sections of workers 
have been inherently reasonable, and most of them have 
been “ conditions of labour ”’ strikes rather than strikes 
for another }d. or 1d. an hour. Everywhere there are 
movements for a decent working day, whilst the barbers’ 
strike was largely a protest against payment by tips, 
the waiters are out against the “ trone’”’ system and the 
resumption of theatre suppers, and the discontent of 
the bakers has arisen because they do not want to do 
night-work—which no man should be called upon to 
do merely to satisfy the demand for new bread. Through- 
out the masses there is a new craving for what we may 


call a leisure ration. But we hope that—although we 
do not yet know at what point in various industries 
diminishing hours necessarily means diminishing out- 
put—in the near future, as conditions improve, Labour 
organisations will find themselves able to devote 
more time and thought to quality and quantity of 
output. 
* * * 


Meanwhile it is to be noted that public opinion, 
which is, of course, violently against such arbitrary 
attempts at a “dictatorship of the proletariat,” is 
by no means unfavourable to the proposal for a general 
legislative shortening of the hours of labour. Lord 
Henry Bentinck proposes (if not stopped by the War 
Cabinet) immediately to bring in a “ Forty-four Hours 
a Week” Bill, on which not only the whole Labour 
Movement but also a great body of philanthropic 
opinion would be united. In a very real sense the 
Government has brought this on itself. It has no 
alternative plan for the prevention of unemployment. 
The argument of the Glasgow and London engineers, 
and of the Miners’ Federation, that there is no other way 
of promptly absorbing into wage-carning the 600,000 
unemployed, other than a reduction of working hours, 
literally holds the field. No Minister pretends to have 
any other plan, and apparently the Cabinet prefers to 
go on paying out nearly a million a week in Out-of- 
work Pay to 600,000 workless men and women rather 
than organise their labour. We believe that this 
economic and social absurdity could have been avoided 
—could, even now, be remedied—if only the Government 
would nerve itself to put in hand at once, instead of 
during the next three years (giving the necessary orders 
to the manufacturers and contractors), the five or six 
hundred million pounds’ worth of the most varied 
public works (railway and road restoration, the million 
cottages, the hundreds of new schools that are in arrear, 
the postal and telegraph work, the restoration of all 
the services of the Local Authorities, all the necessary 
furnishing and equipping) that must, anyhow, be 
undertaken. It certainly looks as if the Government 
had no idea of preventing unemployment. The 
workmen are coming to believe that the employers 
want a state of unemployment in order to reduce 
wages and destroy Trade Unionism, and that the 
Government, on this matter, is in the employers’ 


hands. 


The first International Socialist Conference since 1914 
was opened at Berne on Monday. All the principal 
European countries were represented excepted Belgium ; 
whose Labour Party, contrary to Mr. Vandervelde’s 
advice, declined to be present at a Conference attended 
by the German Socialists. From the French side M. 
Albert Thomas and M. Renaudel raised at the very 
outset the question of the German Socialists’ complicity 
in the misdeeds of their Government ; and that issue— 
to which the time-table announced by Mr. Branting 
from the chair at the opening of the Conference had 
actually assigned no place at all—became at once the 
theme of several days’ debate. The Allied indictment 
was on the regular lines, the only novelty being a speech 
by an Esthonian delegate, who arraigned the Germans 
for what they had done in the Baltic countries since 
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November 11th under the rule of the Majority Socialists. 
The Germans replied—Herren Wels and Hermann 
Miiller for the Majority, and Herren Kautsky and 
Kurt Eisner for the rest—the last two speakers taking 
the line of frank penitence, while the Majority still 
hedged and made excuses. This attitude of the German 
Majority might have broken up the Conference but for 
the firm determination of the British delegation to keep 
it going, if possible, in order that on the more specifically 
Labour questions it might speak with unity and effect 
to the Peace Conference at Paris. As we write, the 
further developments are not known; but the opening 
debate, from which the German Socialist democracy 
might learn, as perhaps in no other way, the depth of 
the civilised world’s condemnation, may not have 
been without its value as a help towards the true 
perspective. 
* * * 


The new House of Commons met on Tuesday and 
re-elected Mr. Lowther as Speaker; but the rest of its 
week has been spent upon swearing-in the members, 
a procedure which, like many others at Westminster, 
appears to the outside observer inordinately old-fash- 
ioned and long-winded, and capable of being vastly 
accelerated with no loss of effect. Until the King’s 
speech is delivered, talk about the legislative programme 
is largely guess-work ; it appears certain, however, that 
the Government wish to attempt a good deal, and that 
time for such trimmings as private members’ motions 
will be shorn away almost from the start. There is 
also reason to believe that the method of referring 
important Bills to Grand Committees, and thus escaping 
the time-wasting farce called “‘ Committee of the whole 
House,”’ will receive a considerable extension. It was 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman who first recognised the 
great uses of it, when confronted in 1906 by the task 
of dealing with the legislative arrears left by ten years 
of Unionist Government; the arrears of nearly five 
years’ war will present a similar problem. One of the 
questions on which light is most anxiously awaited is 
finance. The war expenditure, though reduced since 
the armistice, remains very high; the subscriptions to 
Government securities have fallen off; the floating 
debt stands at a figure which the City thinks excessive ; 
and the yield from Excess Profits Duty must be fast 
tumbling down. How does Mr. Chamberlain intend to 
budget for the inevitable gap left by the last ? 


* * * 


Probably the most seriously pressed amendment to 
the Address, the debate on which will occupy the 
House of Commons next week, will be one on the 
apparent determination of the Government to rid 
itself, as quickly as possible, of all the several hundred 
factories and shipyards which it has built or acquired 
at a cost of several hundred millions sterling—how 
much is concealed from us. Every day we see fresh 
advertisements of such factories for sale. Every day 
more of them are reduced to “salvage stores,’ the 
plant being scrapped, and the workers discharged. 
All that can be learnt is that the Government invites 
offers to purchase anything that it possesses, and 
that, without going so far as to put all the hundreds 
of factories up to auction in one gigantic knock-out, 
the Cabinet has decided that nothing is to be retained 
that might interfere with capitalist business in the 
way of supplying products for sale—not even those 
commodities which the Ministry of Munitions found 
to be in the hands of a firm “ring” fixing its own 
price. It is understood that Mr. Bonar Law’s answer 
will be to appoint yet another committee in search of 
a policy, without, however, undertaking to suspend 





the sales of factories. What the Government might 
at least be pressed to do is to retain all the factories 
that could be kept reasonably fully employed in making 
the things that the Government, in all its innumerable 
departments, itself requires. Such a policy would have 
the advantages of making the Government largely 
independent of the contractors, who have been found 
to be leagued against it; of maintaining a continuous 
check on the contractors’ prices, by comparing actual 
factory costs; of permitting experimental production 
to discover improvements alike in product and process ; 
and possibly even of a positive saving of cost. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—During the past 
ten days two new parties or groups have made their 
appearance over here. A number of the chief men of 
the Irish Unionist Alliance, with Lord Midleton at their 
head, have seceded from that body and have founded a 
Southern Unionist Committee ; while Captain Stephen 
Gwynn, formerly M.P. for Galway and a candidate for 
Trinity College at the General Election, has become the 
Chairman of an Association known as the Irish Centre 
Party. Neither movement was unexpected. It had 
long been obvious that “ Ulster’s” claim to dictate a 
policy to Irish Unionists as a whole, whilst denying to 
those who were unfortunate enough not to be natives of 
the favoured Province any say in the decisions of the 
Ulster Council, was bitterly resented by the Southerners ; 
and during the sittings of the Convention some very 
sharp passages of arms took place between the two 
sections. Roughly speaking, the difference between 
them ‘is this—that, while each is in varying degrees 
opposed to Home Rule in any form, the North thinks 
to save its own skin by partition, whilst the South is 
determined that an Irish Parliament, if and when it is 
established, shall have control over the whole island. 
The emergence of a Centre Party is no less inevitable 
and perhaps more significant. It draws its supporters 
about equally from both the old parties, and makes its 
appeal to all those who, whether gladly or reluctantly, 
recognise at once the claim of Ireland and of Ulster to 
self-expression. It proposes to achieve “ by open and 
constitutional methods” self-government for Ireland 
within the Empire, whilst conceding to each of the four 
provinces provincial Councils. Whether the scheme is 
administratively sound may perhaps be doubted. At 
least the Association will form a rallying-point for men 
of moderate views, and may be expected among other 
things to do something towards securing the interests 
of the Irish Nationalist soldiers who have fought during 
the war—a gallant and deserving class which has 
hitherto had few champions. 


* * * 


Meanwhile in Belfast the strike of shipyard hands 
still continues, and seems likely to draw in other classes 
of workers. Here, too, we shall perhaps have before 
long new but not unforeseen political groupings. That 
the Belfast working-men, constitutionally much more 
Radical than are the bulk of Irishmen, should so long 
have followed the lead of Tory employers is one 
of the many paradoxes of Irish life. It is much too soon 
to predict an immediate disappearance of the old 
politico-religious differences and the emergence of 
new parties based on class interests. But the fact that 
Mr. Devlin, alone among Ulster Members of Parliament, 
has shown (not for the first time) the qualities needed 
in a Labour leader cannot be without its effect. Labour 
here, as in England, is destined to play henceforward an 
increasingly important part in politics. Connolly and 
the Liberty Hall men it was, rather than Pearse and his 
intellectuals, who precipitated the Insurrection of 1916 ; 
and the influence of the Labour element in the ranks of 
Sinn Fein has certainly not diminished during the time 
which has since passed. 
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THE LEAGUE AND THE PEACE 


E have always in these columns taken the view 
not only that Peace must create a League of 
Nations, but that the League of Nations must 
create the Peace. The League is not a mere 
fragment of international machinery, like an ambassador 
or a Court of Arbitration; it is a revolution in the con- 
ception of international relations, the break-up of an old 
system and the inauguration of anew. Political agree- 
ments, economic arrangements, territorial settlements, 
unstrategic frontiers, which would be ridiculous and 
Utopian without a League, become possible, natural, 
and inevitable with one. Up to a few weeks, or even 
a few days ago, this view was rejected by some of the 
leading European statesmen, and so doubtful was it 
whether the Conference would accept it that many 
Americans doubted the wisdom of their President pro- 
ceeding in person to Europe in order to support it. 
Facts and Mr. Wilson have proved too strong for any 
opposition which may have existed at Versailles. The 
first constructive work of the Conference has been to 
declare that the League is essential to the settlement 
it is about to establish, and that it must 

be treated as an integral part of the general treaty of peace: 

and should be open to every civilised nation which can be 

relied on to promote its objects. 

The Conference has laid it down that the League 
must serve three purposes: “‘ to promote international 
co-operation, to ensure the fulfilment of accepted 
international obligations, and to provide safeguards 
against war.” It has remitted to a committee the working 
out of the details of the constitution and functions of 
the League. The Conference has turned the first, and 
perhaps the most difficult corner on the road to a new 
world, and it is useful at this point to consider exactly 
how far it has travelled and what the path is which 
lies before it. 


It may be thought that the actual building of the 
League is now out of the hands of the main Conference ; 
the full Conference has laid the foundations ; the com- 
mittee, hammering away in private, will raise the walls 
and put the roof on, while the Elder Statesmen of the 
world get on with the work of territorial settlement 
and hanging the Kaiser. This is a false view. It is 
true that we shall probably hear little in the next few 
weeks or months of the construction of the League 
which will be done in the recesses of the committee. 
But if, as is certain now, the League is to be an integral 
part of the settlement, the work of the committee will 
be continually complementary to the work of the 
Conference. The League has a spiritual as well as a 
material side, and while man can control the material, 
not even a diplomatist can control the spiritual. It has 
been born already, and its spiritual fathers are M. 
Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Wilson. These 
statesmen perhaps believe that they will control it, but 
in reality it is already controlling them; they may 
think that the Peace is making the League, but already 
the League is making the Peace. 


This process will continue. Every time the Con- 
ference meets, whether it is to hang the Kaiser and 
Lenin or to decide the future of the ancient Duchy of 
Teschen, the League will grow, will take definite shape, 
acquire powers, impose obligations, and give guarantees. 
The League will be making the Peace, but at the same 
time the Peace and its Ministers, M. Clemenceau, Mr. 
Lloyd George, and Mr. Wilson, will be making the 
League. his is inevitable, and is already actually 
taking place before the eyes of an incredulous, and in 
some places a restive world. Take the case of the 


German Colonies. The Conference sat down to discuss 
their future ; instead of succeeding, it found itself dis- 
cussing the League of Nations. We feel real sympathy 
for Mr. Hughes ; he was one of those stalwarts who only 


yesterday used to say scornfully : “Talk of a League of 
Nations!’’ The League is for him synonymous with 
Bolshevism, Prussian militarism, and all the other 
forms of free-trade pacifism; he comes to the Con- 
ference to talk of the future of the German Colonies in 
the Pacific, and instead finds himself, with M. Clemen- 
ceau, ‘“ talking of a League of Nations.” Yet a little 
philosophical reflection would show Mr. Hughes that 
this is natural and inevitable. He would have found 
himself quite at home at the Congress of Vienna or even 
the Congress of Westphalia, but Europe and America 
have grown dubious of the principles upon which 
Peace was constructed in 1648 and 1815. You can re- 
build the world of 1648, 1815 and 1914, or you can 
build a new world of 1919. The two views met at once 
over the German Colonies and in the Pacific! One side 
talked of strategy, the Balance of Power, absolute 
sovereignty, and the right of conquest; the other of 
international co-operation, trusteeship and guarantees. 
The shadows of Metternich and Bismarck fell across 
the Conference table and there they met and struggled 
with that other shadow—the League of Nations. The 
result of that struggle can hardly be shown more 
clearly than in the following comment of the Times 
upon the decision that the League shall entrust these 
colonies to particular countries as its mandatories and 
upon certain conditions : 

This prospect is not universally palatable. The Australian 
representatives in particular demand that the Southern 
Pacific Islands which Germany used to hold should be turned 
over unreservedly to Australia. They can support their 
demand by good arguments of strategy and national safety. 
They do not yet seem to realise that if the League is going to 
be worth the paper on which the Conference will write its 
birth certificate, its mere existence will protect them at least 
as effectively as unreserved possession of the islands would, or 
that the League will be strong enough to give them possession 
of the islands under terms that should during peace satisfy 
their social policy. 

The writer in the Times goes on to draw the conclusion 
that ‘‘ the Conference seems, in fact, to have found in 
the League the key to the puzzle that it has been called 
upon to solve,’’ namely, “ the settlement of European 
and Old World territorial controversies in which prob- 
lems of strategy and defence are genuinely concerned.” 
The conclusion is correct, but it is necessary that both 
the Conference and the world should understand the 
consequences. The Conference is using the League as 
the instrument for peace-making, but in that process 
it is making the League in a sense which is often not 
fully realised. When the League becomes the key to the 
puzzle of the German Colonies, it does so only because 
the statesmen at Versailles have created certain inter- 
national obligations of the mandatory States towards 
the League and certain guarantees which the League 
will give to its members and to the world. The old 
system of anarchic individualism, of irresponsible 
sovereignty among States, has been abandoned; the 
League emerges with definite obligations, responsibili- 
ties, guarantees. The same thing will happen again, is 
already happening, when the Conference turns to ter- 
ritorial, social, and economic questions in Europe. 
When the new-born Poland and Czecho-Slovakia start 
fighting over Teschen, the key to the solution is looked 
for in the League of Nations. The same thing is hap- 
pening in Poland and the Baltic Provinces, on the 
Adriatic, and on the Scheldt. Peoples fight for what 
they imagine to be strategic frontiers and national 
safety, and the single front against Germany is already 
breaking up into innumerable fronts where new States 
are pegging out claims against one another for posterity 
and national safety. In all these cases the Conference 1s 
about to substitutethe guarantee of the League for 
strategic frontiers, and the Commissions to Poland and 
Teschen, the inquiry into the Rumanian and Serbian 
claim to the Banat, are the first stage in the settlement of 
Europe under the guarantee of the League. 

That is why we said that the League is making the 
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Peace, and the Peace is making the League. But 
an important consequence follows. The Confer- 
ence of the Great Powers is fashioning the powers of 
the League piece by piece as the settlement goes on. 
The League will emerge a very responsible organisation, 
a real super-national authority with a multitude of 
guarantees which it has given to its members, and a 
multitude of obligations which its members owe to the 
League. Here is the point at which the committee 
which is to draw up in detail the League’s Constitution 
must make its work continually complementary to the 
work of the main Conference. Every obligation and 
guarantee created by the main Conference must find its 
reflection in the machinery and Constitution of the 
League. If the League is really going to protect States 
and nations “ as effectively as unreserved possession ”’ 
and strategic frontiers were supposed to do in the past, 
then the League must not only have its powers and 
obligations and rights clearly defined, but it must also 
have the necessary organs through which it may 
exercise its powers and rights and fulfil its obligations. 
No mere academic and sketchy scheme “ for preventing 
war” will suffice, and the committee which is now 
starting to work in Paris will have, by means of imagina- 
tion and foresight, to present the world with an Inter- 
national Constitution which, a few weeks ago, the wise 
men and the Elder Statesmen of the world would have 
certainly considered Utopian. 

It is possible to give from the events of the last few 
weeks an interesting example, not widely recognised, 
of the intimate relations which must exist between the 
work of the main Conference and its committee on the 
League of Nations. We hope that that committee has 
noted and considered the revolt of the minor Powers 
against their treatment in the Conference itself by the 
Great Powers. Few people realise how enormously 
the Hague Conferences suffered because this question 
was not satisfactorily solved; the same question is 
going to arise with regard to and in the League, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that if it be not solved the 
League may well be wrecked. The Hague Conferences 
attempted without any success to settle the question 
by giving the minor States equal powers with the 
great ones; the Conference at Paris has gone to the 
opposite extreme. Somehow or other the committee 
must work out some system which will give to the small 
nations neither too much nor too little representation 
and power within the League. If they be given too 
much, the League will be unable either to take any 
decision or to act; but if they be given too little, the 
League will never come into existence at all. It is in- 
evitable that the Great Powers should have a prepon- 
derating voice in international affairs ; but it is a fatal 
mistake to believe that it is possible to create a League 
in which the small nations will merely revolve, admiring 
and acquiescent satellites, around the constellation of 
six or seven mighty stars. That would be no League of 
Nations, but an hegemony of Great Powers, and the 
world is tired of hegemonies. 


UNREST AMONG THE 
BRAINWORKERS 
TT" eyes of the world are turned upon the unrest of 


“ Labour,” but it is not generally recognised to 

what an extent a like unrest, manifesting itself 
occasionally even in strikes, is now prevailing among the 
professional brainworkers. The London meeting of dis- 
satisfied doctors last week broke up in confusion because 
half of those present insisted that the new organisation, 
which nearly all of them desired, should definitely assume 
a Trade Union form. Already one energetic society of 
medical practitioners—the Medico-Political Union—is 
avowedly constituted as a Trade Union. The rapidly 


increasing body of workers in laboratories, academic or 
capitalist—including physicists, chemists or biologists— 
have formed the National Union of Scientific Workers, 
which has already a score of branches and a membership 
running into thousands. The great body of the Civil Service, 
among whom organisation has lately spread even to the 
“Class I.” clerks, is demanding all sorts of things. Last 
Saturday’s meeting of the Civil Service Federation, which 
claims to represent 130,000 actually affiliated members, 
put in a claim for a general reassessment of salaries, shorter 
hours of work, universal pensionability, provision for widows 
and orphans, and the application of the principles of the 
Whitley Report. The couple of hundred thousand school 
teachers, already elaborately organised in societies and 
federations numbering a hundred or more, all now statu- 
torily combined in the Teachers’ Registration Council, are 
seething with discontent. The elementary school teachers 
are actually on strike against several Local Education 
Authorities, whose schools are closed in consequence. The 
architects and the accountants at present make no sign 
beyond a half-hearted desire for statutory registration— 
the former, it is said, because they have been too hard hit 
by the war, the latter because this has brought them such 
prosperity ! 

To a large extent, as with the manual workers, this 
“unrest” among the professional brainworkers takes 
the form of a demand for greater remuneration. To the 
doctors the war has brought compulsory military service 
up to the exceptional age of 55, at a specially heavy 
pecuniary sacrifice, with glaring inequalities of pay and dis- 
tinction. To those left at home the war has meant pro- 
longed overwork, without increase of pay commensurate 
with the rise in the cost of living, whilst the Insurance 
Act capitation fees, as they see it, have actually been 
reduced from seven shillings to something like five and 
sixpence per head. The ten thousand assistant masters 
in secondary schools of all grades, like the corresponding 
number of laboratory workers and junior professional staff, 
have, for the most part, received no war bonuses or advances, 
and with doubled prices they find their incomes of two or 
three hundred pounds a year positively insufficient to support 
their households. The hundred thousand elementary school 
teachers are, pecuniarily, even worse off, and those of them 
who are fathers of families bitterly complain of the fact 
that their unmarried women colleagues, who are taking over 
more and more of their work, are getting nearly as much to 
spend on themselves alone as the State affords for the 
maintenance of a household. One of the first duties of the 
Board of Education will necessarily be seriously to take in 
hand the salary scales from the infant schools up to the 
Universities, and to contrive in some way—which may 
possibly not be confined to wage-increments—to ensure 2 
decent family livelihood for those whom it needs to attract 
to (and to retain in) the nation’s educational service. 


We suggest that the facts of the situation may not im- 
probably drive the Government to more revolutionary 
expedients than a mere increase in the salary scales. What 
is wanted is enough, not merely for a bachelor existence, 
but for the maintenance of a household and the nurture and 
education of at least a proportionate number of children. 
With the present cost of living this is becoming increasingly 
impossible to the great mass of younger professional men, 
whether ministers of religion, officers in the Army or Navy, 
members of the teaching profession, or workers in the science 
laboratories. No wonder the birth-rate falls off! There 
are no published statistics of the recent decline in births 
in the families of the younger professional brainworkers ; 
but anyone who takes the trouble to notice what is happen- 
ing among any section coming under his observation will 
realise what an effect the enforced penury to which we 
condemn these households is having. Yet there is much to 
be said for the view that it is from this stratum above all 
others that the statesman would wish to see the population 
recruited. Now, with the increasing proportion of women 
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entering such of these professions as are open to them, and 
with the rising age at marriage among both men and women, 
we find, as a matter of fact, that a diminishing fraction of 
those at one time engaged in any professional work are 
married, and not all of these have children dependent on 
them. The Chancellor of the Exchequer may well think it 
an unnecessarily costly way of providing for the families, 
where they exist, to increase to a sufficient extent the salary 
scales of all the Army and Navy officers, all the clerks and 
technicians in public pay, and all the teaching world, 
whether married or single. It would be cheaper, and possibly 
eugenically sounder, to raise all the salaries only to an ade- 
quate bachelor scale with relatively small incremental 
advancement—both salary and increment being fixed irre- 
spective of sex—and then to provide a liberal extra allow- 
ance for dependent children where they exist, graduated 
proportionately to the numbers and ages of those who are 
dependent. 

It may be doubted whether there is any case for extra 
payment for a wife. The unmarried professional pays in 
his outlay for board, lodging, washing, and mending much 
of what the married man pays for in the maintenance 
of his wife. The case becomes entirely different where there 
are children. The provision for the children must obviously 
be sufficient to pay at least something for maternal care, 
and should therefore be at a considerably higher rate for 
the first one or two than for subsequent additions to the 
family. Such a method of providing for the coming genera- 
tion would be impracticable in capitalist industry, where 
wages are and must be determined with relation to the work 
done by each operative, irrespective of family obligations. 
But it is not impracticable where the Government is the sole 
employer, just as it has not been found unsatisfactory 
among the Wesleyan Methodist ministers, who have long 
been paid only a moderate fixed stipend, with the addition 
of a house rent-free, and an annual allowance for each 
dependent child. 

There seems no reason at all why a similar principle 
should not be immediately adopted for the Army and 
Navy, officers as well as rank and file, for all branches of 
the national Civil Service, and (the whole of the children’s 
allowance being payable nationally as part of the Grant in 
Aid) for the professors and teachers of all kinds, and grades, 
in educational institutions, from the nursery school to the 
university, which are subsidised by the Board of Education. 
It might even be extended in like manner to the growing 
Civil Service of our Local Authorities, in so far as these were 
in receipt of Grants in Aid. It is, of course, essential that 
no local body, any more than a capitalist employer, should 
be under pecuniary temptation to prefer for employment the 
unmarried or the childless. The new principle of payment 
need not, we suggest, be confined to those henceforth entering 
any of the services. Whilst those already in the services 
have an equitable claim to retain their present salary scales, 
if they prefer them, they should all be given the option of 
coming at once on the new basis. 

A revision of the pay and pension of the publicly employed 
professional brainworkers in such a way as to ensure an ade- 
quate provision for their households would go far—especially 
if coupled with a genuine opening up of secondary and 
university education to boys and girls of intellectual but 
not pecuniary competence—to allay the unrest that 
exists. But it would not in itself be all that is required. 
Like the manual workers, the salaried brainworkers are 
asking for more than wages. They want a voice in the 
management of the services to which they give their lives, 
and especially in the conditions that affect their daily work. 
The War Cabinet possibly did not realise, in giving its 
blessing to the proposals of the Whitley Report, that it 
would inevitably be driven to adopt similar proposals, not 
merely in the Admiralty dockyards and the postal service, 
but also throughout the Whitehall Departments. To what 
extent these “‘ Whitley Councils ’ of the heads of branches 
with an equal number of representatives of their subordinate 


staffs will be departmental, and how such departmental 
councils can best be supplemented by councils representing 
the “ Treasury Grades ” of the Civil Service as a whole, is 
now being actively debated. 

We suggest, however, that good and successful adminis- 
tration calls for something more than Whitley Councils. 
The capable and zealous professional is concerned with far 
more than the conditions of his employment. The Whitley 
Councils may do much to prevent discontent in the staffs. 
They may promote improvements in the office technique, 
But public administration requires, as Lord Haldane’s Com- 
mittee has now emphasised, the creation and maintenance of 
new channels of initiative and criticism, not merely from the 
staffs themselves, but, on the one hand, from the profession 
concerned, and from the great body of citizen-consumers on 
the other. 

We cannot trust the new Ministry of Health to a 
Whitley Council of the departmental staff—useful in its 
way as that may be—any more than we can trust it to 
Dr. Addison and his higher secretariat. It is recognised 
that there must be some machinery of Advisory Committees. 
We suggest that every Government Department ought to 
be equipped not only with one but with several Advisory 
Committees, with distinct functions. One of these com- 
mittees ought to be representative of the profession with 
which the Department is principally concerned—the teachers 
have theirs already in the statutory Teachers’ Registration 
Council, which ought to forget the limitation suggested by its 
misleading title. The Ministry of Health will need one or 
more in which the doctors, dentists, midwives, and nurses 
are all represented. The Ministry of Agriculture should 
have one of farmers. It is clear that these Advisory Councils 
should have absolutely no powers and no rights of inter- 
ference with administration or of decision of policy. But 
(unlike the Consultative Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tiom) they should be entirely independent of Ministerial 
control. They should meet systematically, under their 
own regulations, with their own secretaries. They should 
be entitled to consider any subject that they thought 
concerned the Department, or the service that it had to 
render to the public, to discuss freely anything done or left 
undone, and to report whatever they chose directly to the 
Minister. Moreover, they should have the right to lay before 
Parliament and the public any report that they think 
should be published ; and to this report the Ministry could 
append its own comments if it thought fit, so that public 
opinions might be properly informed. 

So much for Whitehall. We suggest that each of our 
great Town Councils might also usefully be equipped with 
similar Advisory Committees nominated by the practitioners 
of the various professions in their local organisations. It 
would be all to the good if the local doctors were authorised 
and expected to express their minds on the doings of the 
Public Health Committee, and if the local branches of the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools and those of the National Union of Teachers told 
the Local Education Authority what they thought was 
amiss in the schools; and the public itself will expect to 
have a look in. The Postmaster-General has found ex- 
tremely useful his local Advisory Committee of telephone- 
users. The new Minister of Ways and Communications, 
if that is what he is to be called, will need a whole series of 
Advisory Committees by which he may learn what the season- 
ticket holders, the commercial travellers, the fishermen, 
the Co-operative Societies, the manufacturers, the local 
governing bodies, Chambers of Commerce, and Trades 
Councils in the various districts, and—probably most 
valuable of all—the motor-car owners are thinking and 
wanting in all the thousand and one details of his adminis- 
tration of the railways, canals, harbours and roads. The 
construction of efficient administrative machinery is much 
more complicated than it appeared to Bentham and James 
Mill—more even than has yet dawned on the mind of the 
Professors of Political Science at the Universities. 
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HOW TO COUNTER REVOLUTION 


T is easy enough for anyone who is not a statesman to 
discover a means of meeting the threat of a revo- 
lution. There is nothing simpler than getting the 

people in this or any country on to the side of law and order. 
All that is necessary is first to get law and order on to the 
side of the people. At the present moment, no doubt, the 
peoples of Europe are on their trial. But law and order is 
on its trial, too. It will be impossible to persuade the 
people to be reconciled to it for long unless they are per- 
suaded that it is not a burden to weigh them down, but a 
means of enabling them to climb to a higher level of life 
and happiness. The State must definitely learn to think in 
terms, not of private interests, but of public happiness. 
Nothing under heaven can prevent the common man from 
feeling resentment against the State if, during a period 
when it has been calling upon him to make unprecedented 
sacrifices, it has quietly permitted thousands of his richer 
neighbours to make unprecedented fortunes. And yet, as 
everybody knows, that is what has been going on during 
the war. The tax-gatherer has struck the professional 
man and the small shopkeeper, to select only two prominent 
groups of the middle classes, so severe a blow as to compel 
them in a great measure to alter the economy of their lives. 
But his taxes have not nearly kept pace with the growing 
fortunes of ship-builders, manufacturers of munitions, and, 
as we saw last week, of drapers. Yet to many people, who 
thought it contrary to the law of nature for a working-man 
to buy a piano or a working-woman to buy a fur coat, it 
seems a perfectly natural thing that huge fortunes should 
be accumulated by a few people even during the golden 
age of equality of sacrifice. In permitting these huge 
fortunes to be accumulated, and in refusing to make such a 
levy on capital as would help to equalise the burden of the 
war, the statesmen have done much to damage the good 
name of law and order in the mind of the multitude. Law 
and order, the average man vaguely feels, has not held the 
balance even. Law and order has not lived up to the repu- 
tation of the blind figure of Justice. It has winked at too 
much self-help at a time when all men were supposed to be 
exclusively helping their country. And the indecent haste 
with which national factories and national ships are being 
thrown back into private hands is doing much to confirm 
in their suspicions those who already looked on the State 
with gloomy brows as the rich man’s policeman instead of the 
guardian of the people. Unfortunately, there are many 
persons who compromise the State in this way from the 
highest possible motives. They set out with a belief in 
individualism as the great uplifting principle of society. 
They believe that all the great assets of the nation should 
be in private hands for the public good. They hold that 
man is freer if his *bus fare goes into the pocket of a joint- 
stock company than if it goes into the pocket of a munici- 
pality. Philosophically, they are living in the dark ages of 
the nineteenth century. They are unable as yet to grasp 
the simple enough idea of the State as a co-operation of 
citizens. They inherit the illusion that it is a tyranny 
because it was once in the hands of tyrants. They cannot 
realise that the non-interference of a democratic State may 
lead to general oppression as surely as the excessive inter- 
ference of an aristocratic or plutocratic State. Interference 
in itself is neither a virtue nor a vice. As regards taxation, 
indeed, it is the nature of the State’s interference, not the 
principle of State interference, that is now in question. 
The State, through the Chancellor of the Exchequer, does 
already interfere with the distribution of the wealth of the 
nation. What many people accuse him of, and old-fashioned 
good people excuse him for, is that the nature of his inter- 
ference is biased unfairly in favour of the private interests. 
ms theory of social excellence is a theory of privilege, not a 
t cory of equality. Hence, after four years in which the 
Philosophy of equality has been proclaimed on all sides as 
the one thing that could save England from the Germans, 





the working-classes are in a mood of reasonable or unreason- 
able revolt when they see the old philosophy of inequality 
being put back on its throne again as soon as peace is restored. 


Much of the unrest of the moment may be traced to a 
general sense that a philosophy of equality that was good 
enough to defeat one enemy of the human race ought to be 
good enough to defeat another. There is much to be said 
for following up the defeat of Prussianism with the defeat 
of poverty. Indeed, we believe that the future of European 
civilisation depends upon our being able to do so. We have 
never denied that there is plenty of unwisdom and plenty 
of selfishness in the working-classes. They have been 
indicted with sufficient fervour in every generation. There 
has never been a strike which has not been proved to be of 
all strikes the most inopportune and unprincipled. It is 
more important, however, during a strike to discover 
whether the average man out on strike has any rational 
motives for his conduct than whether he has the usual 
number of faults. We think it will seldom be found that any 
strike had its origin in mere criminal lunacy. Take what 
view we will of the present epidemic of what has been called 
strike-fever, we shall not need to look very long before we 
discover that it contains symptoms of health as well as of 
disease. One very remarkable circumstance about most 
of the strikes is that they are about conditions of life rather 
than about money. We have met people who can see no 
difference between these two objects. More money and 
more leisure, they say, are practically convertible terms. 
The one buys the other. We cannot agree. The working- 
man who sets before him the ideal of a humaner, fuller life is 
clearly preparing the way to a new sort of citizenship as the 
man who only wants higher wages is not. Higher wages 
are, no doubt, part of the higher life; but higher wages in 
themselves do not give freedom. The right to be well paid 
is less than the right to live. And the present strikes will 
be remembered in history as strikes in which the English 
workman put the emphasis on the fruits of his leisure rather 
than on the fruits of his labour. Until now, leisure has 
been regarded by many people almost as though it were 
an accident in a working-man’s life. It was approved of 
only in so far as it prepared him to return more efficiently to 
his labour. He was commonly looked on as a man who 
would not know what to do with spare time. It was sup- 
posed that he would only spend it in the public-house or on 
the racecourse. Many good citizens who never worked 
from six in the morning till six in the evening in their lives 
took this censorious view, even though they never felt 
that they themselves were abdicating their right to leisure 
by spending a day on the racecourse or an evening over a 
bottle. They did not see that their severe view of what a 
man should do with his leisure would be an argument in 
favour of depriving the comfortable classes as well as the 
working-classes of opportunities for recreation. As a 
matter of fact, the desire for more leisure is quite as likely 
to be a desire to enjoy the company of one’s friends or 
wife or children as a desire for more liquor. Beethoven as 
well as beer is the gift of leisure. The pleasure we take in 
recognising the voices of birds and in noticing the change in 
the little garden of colour on their wings from one season 
to another is impossible unless the right to leisure be con- 
ceded to us. Labour without leisure is a monstrous disease 
that makes us old before our time and blinds us to three- 
fourths of the things that enable the poet, the child or the 
Son of God to survive in us. If the war has opened men’s 
eyes to the imperative need of extending the boundaries 
of leisure so that they will embrace every man and woman 
who contributes a fair share of the world’s work, we need 
not exclaim too gloomily against it. The State should at 
once throw itself on the side of this new and noble con- 
ception of the average man’s life and should make use of the 
brains of its wise men to discover the best means of recon- 
ciling our need of more production with our need of more 
spare time. If the worker felt that the statesmen were even 
giving a thought to these things, he would be less angrily 
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rebellious. Unfortunately, he believes that the statesmen 
are mainly anxious to get back to the “ pre-war” world. 
The only way to counter revolutionary unrest is to leave the 
“ pre-war ” world to the historians and set about building a 
new State on the broad principle of an equal distribution 
both of services and opportunities. 


THE WOMAN ON THE LAND 


HE aid that women have brought to the land has 
been unselfish, often self-sacrificing, and in the 
main efficient. It has relieved agriculture of a 
part of the penalties incurred by the withdrawal of thousands 
of skilled men, the key men under 81 who were called for 
in the summer. The impetus given to the work and the 
enthusiasm engendered by it have allowed many of the bad 
early blunders of the Food Production Department to 
escape the public eye. Women have shown themselves 
capable of performing much of the regular work of the 
farm. In the dairies they have shown themselves particu- 
larly adaptable, and their cleanliness has created something 
akin to a scandal in establishments of the old kind, where 
cows are never washed and the milkman dips his tired 
hands in the pail as a matter of course. The handling of 
stock and even of horses has found women at their best : 
they are naturally kind and animals respond to kindness, 
respond to an extent that would surprise those who believe 
that they require to be coaxed at short intervals with a 
hobnailed boot. In the hayfield and at the corn harvest, 
in the season of flax-pulling, they have brought invaluable 
aid to the farmer ; they are not able to plough heavy land, 
to drain, ditch, hedge or do other work that requires great 
physical strength or long experience. The gentleman who 
designed posters showing young women guiding the plough 
had either never seen a stiff clay soil in his life or made his 
design believing that Carlyle’s dictum about the majority 
of men was equally applicable to the majority of women. 

It is impossible to believe that more than a minority of 
the women land workers really care for their job. Camps 
for school and college girls provide a delightful holiday if 
the weather conditions are not unfavourable; women 
who have been living in ugly towns may welcome the hearten- 
ing change to summer fields ; those who hope to set up small 
holdings or to help their husbands on small farms to be 
acquired after the war must be glad to learn the ’prentice 
work of their craft. “There will be other reasons, other 
inducements less readily susceptible of broad definition, 
but the motive power that has brought the majority of 
women to the land is patriotism and the desire to help. 
In the pursuit of this endeavour many have endured grave 
discomforts lightened only by the companionship of others 
similarly circumstanced and equally plucky. If thesd 
assumptions be correct, can we expect women to return’ 
to the land when peace has been proclaimed and the needs 
of the nation are deemed to be less imperative? Perhaps 
in the districts where accommodation is good, food is fairly 
plentiful and farmers are considerate, the answer may be 
affirmative; in the majority of agricultural districts this 
trinoda necessitas does not obtain. In parts of Oxfordshire, 
for example, women had to be brought back from outlying 
parishes during the past summer for lack of house-room ; 
in a remote Essex village girls from a baling company could 
have been seen in September last asking for food at houses 
on the roadside because their supplies were held up by the 
incapacity of the management at the depot that should 
have looked after them. The large survey of conditions 
remains to be made by our competent agricultural authorities ; 
comprehensive arrangements that will make women workers 
moderately comfortable are to be found only in a few counties. 
We must bear in mind the possibilities of waning enthusiasm 
and arrange for proper conditions of work if we are to retain 
women workers on the land in any but the summer season. 
We must remember, coming down to the often depressing 


level of hakd facts, that the element of novelty has to be 
considered. ‘Many women have gone on the land in prefer. 
ence to other forms of war-work because of a curiosity that 
is sated now. They have balanced the delight of it all 
against the discomforts ; patriotism and the clamant need 
of the hour turned the scale; but next year and the year 
after? The case is doubtful, though all of us who have 
seen them at their work among the dumb animals of the 
farmsteads and fields and the dumb humans of many a 
forgotten village cannot help hoping that they will stay, 
because they will take so much with them when they go. 
If they could remain long enough to establish a tradition, 
to help in the work of social reconstruction that happily 
will soon begin, they might do as much and more in the 
years before us than they have accomplished in the stern 
times through which we have passed on the way to a security 
that may be permanent. To overlook this aspect of the 
case is to be blind to what concerns us most. Only those 
who have seen what women with practical knowledge and 
keen sympathy can do in the village, whose life in all its 
primitive simplicity they have elected to share, can realise 
their full potentialities. To imagine that the presence of 
educated women on the land is a benefit to the farmer 
alone is to take the shortsighted view. The wives and 
mothers of our agricultural labourers stand in perennial 
need of the gifts their better-trained sisters of the great 
cities have in abundance. \ Of the work done already there 
is not and cannot be a detailed description, but those who 
may chance to travel through the countryside will find the 
record. There are no missionaries like those who are uncon- 
scious of a mission, who come to share rough work and rough 
conditions with those who have known nothing different, 
who teach without self-consciousness or dogmatism, and 
mainly by force of example, who, while teaching, learn. 
Woman’s work on the land has a significance of its own; 
properly encouraged and developed, it may become one of 
the great landmarks of our national progress. Many 
societies are at work just now to aid the development— 
unfortunately they tend to overlap. What is needed is 
one great organisation, State-aided if need be, but not 
necessarily State-directed, with headquarters in London 
and branches in the chief centre of every agricultural county. 
In this way much energy and expenditure would be saved, 
and we should not find countless people of good-will often 
impeding one another as they strive to the same end. 

At the present moment the work of women on the land 
depends largely for its effectiveness upon the ability of 
the County Agricultural Committees and County Councils. 
The better the Committee the more thorough the work. 
In Hertfordshire, for example, where the men at the helm 
are practical agriculturists and organisers, there was no 
waiting upon Government. Before the needs of the hour 
had been understood or expressed by the central authorities 
the Herts County Council was attracting women to the 


‘ dairy through the medium of scholarships at the agricultural 


colleges. There are nearly five hundred women in the 
county who go to the land in the summer months and work 
in the maltings during the winter. In spite of the prompt 
response when the Government asked for key men under 
the age of thirty-one there was no actual dislocation of the 
agricultural industry, and women may claim much of the 
credit. 

The case of this county is the more interesting because 
it lies very near to London. In Norfolk, where there has 
been an increase in cultivation over the returns for 1916 of 
more than seventy thousand acres, twenty thousand of 
these being broken up grass land, there are more than two 
dozen women’s institutes. They seek to stimulate interest 
in the agricultural industry, develop co-operation, encourage 
local production, study the economics of the home, and 
provide centres for educational and social intercourse. 

Cornwall has its Women’s Agricultural Council, the 
president and chairman of the executive committee being 
Ingeborg, Lady Molesworth St. Aubyn. The county has 
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done remarkable work in all agricultural directions. Its 
increase in the wheat area over the year 1916 is the highest 
in England—295 per cent.—and in the domain of women’s 
work it has not only provided for its own needs, but has 
actually been able to help its neighbours. Apart from the 
Women’s Land Army, who number several hundreds, there 
are nearly ten thousand seasonal or part-time workers, and 
every parish has its local registrar. The organising secretary, 
Miss Fenwick, is also the travelling inspector. There are 
county training centres and a minimum wage of £1 per week 
is guaranteed to all Land Army women; efforts are being 
made to get a billeting allowance paid. Nearly fifty gangs 
have been established to go from place to place in the 
busiest seasons of the year, and although there is a depot 
for women who are temporarily out of work, it has been 
little used because if Cornwall is fully staffed at a given 
moment neighbouring counties are eager for help. There 
are seven women’s institutes in good working order, and 
more on the way. Thatching and sheep-shearing have been 
taught, and there are women capable of undertaking these 
labours hitherto deemed the exclusive work of men. It 
must not be imagined that all who are willing to work are 
able to do so. For the Land Army, while 398 volunteers 
were being accepted, 386 were rejected. There are efficiency 
tests organised by the Board of Agriculture, and a high 
percentage of marks gives a small increase in the rate of 
pay. From the County Dairy School have come winners of 
All-England prizes and the head of the Royal Dairy at 
Windsor. Cheese-making on co-operative lines is largely 
women’s work in Cornwall, and they are conspicuous in the 
ever-growing world of the allotment and the market garden. 
Cornwall is, of course, an exceptional county. The mild- 
ness of its climate, the richness of the soil, the long tradition 
of the woman worker, all these things have to be taken into 
consideration ; but when all has been said the county may 
be taken in this, as in other departments of agricultural life, 
for a model of what progress should be. In years to come, 
when rats have been exterminated and cottages are as 
plentiful as the demands for them 


The curious conditions under which we are living were 
brought home in the course of an inquiry about women’s 
labour in Dorsetshire. It was pointed out that the railway 
communications are very bad indeed. They were made for 
the benefit of those who are travelling to and from London. 
Middle Dorsetshire can hardly be reached by rail. Motor 
transport was difficult owing to petrol shortage. There was 
no market for surplus produce in these districts, and conse- 
quently there was no great stimulus for increased production. 
Even if women could have been taken to the outlying farms, 
they would find no accommodation there. 

In Surrey the Land Army women number about 500, 
many of them billeted on the farms for milking. There was 
a loss of about 30 per cent. last year, made up of those who 
couldn’t stay the course and those who were weeded out 
for various forms of incapacity. Surrey stretches to London, 
and the call of the great city is loud and unceasing. 

In Essex many women are working on the land. Not a 
few of them ought to be in the house instead, for they are 
the wives of agricultural labourers and have little children 
to care for. The organisation is of a loose kind, and wages 
appear to be about half-a-crown a day, the chief work being 
hoeing, stone-picking, haymaking and potato-lifting. A 
green armlet with red stripes seems to provide a potent 
lure. The women go to the fields, and there must be cases 
where the children suffer neglect. 

There are many other notes, but the varying extent of the 
national achievement has been set down. From the well- 
tended county of Cornwall to remote, inaccessible and often 
ill-tended Dorsetshire; from Wiltshire the incapable to 
Hertfordshire the type of efficiency ; from the Essex mothers, 
toiling on the cold clay, to the splendidly efficient companies 
from high schools and colleges in Miss Ruth Clark’s model 
flax-workers’ camp near IIchester in Somerset, one may 





recall every type of worker and of work. If there were the 
co-ordinating impulse that can only come from the top; if 
the worst would learn from the best, while recognising that 
conditions vary not only in different counties but in different 
parts of the same county; the woman’s movement would 
grow in strength and efficiency. It stands before us a 
magnificent piece of improvisation. A foundation has been 
laid, the outlook of countless women has been enlarged, their 
health has been improved, and the fusion of all classes has 
been brought nearer. Is the work to be permanent? Are 
women to undertake the open-air tasks for which they 
are best suited ? Is the leavening process to which attention 
has been called to continue? One hopes so; *but the 
external conditions must be improved. They are intimately 
concerned with the housing problem, with the creation of 
facilities for social life in the villages, with the wage that 
permits independence, with alternative winter work under 
a roof and with proper warmth, with a dozen other ques- 
tions. The more closely one scans the agricultural horizon 
in England, the more clearly it becomes apparent that when 
the fundamental questions are taken in hand by those 
who have practical knowledge and wide vision in com- 
bination, the settlement of the first will help the second, 
the settlement of the second will simplify the third. In 
the meantime we must console ourselves with the thought 
that there may be at the head of the agricultural affairs in 
this country men of real genius whose gifts have been 
obscured by the war. Ss. L. B. 


CANADA AND THE EMPIRE 


HE relations of Canada with the Empire are a puzzle 
to the legalist, the doctrinaire, or even the constitu- 
tional historian. Indeed, when it comes to the 

finer points of stating definitely what they are, it may 
almost be said that they do not exist. For the British 
Empire is something like the British Constitution. There 
never has been any definite policy in either. That mistrust 
in written conventions and in fundamental documents 
which has gradually grown up in Great Britain, through 
centuries of constitutional experiment, has, as it were, 
entered into all Empire arrangements. As little as possible 
has been written down, and when such a process has taken 
place, it has been in the form of an Act of Parliament, 
which can be changed by the ordinary processes of law— 
the genius of the flexible British Constitution. 

The British North America Act of 1867, which federated 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and poten- 
tially the rest of British North America, was characteristically 
a mere skeleton. During the fifty years of federation that 
skeleton has been clothed in flesh and blood, through legal 
decisions, through Conventions, through agreements. But 
this half-century has witnessed a deeper and more subtle 
development in Canada than that of a mere development of 
the Constitution. There has been growth in those indefin- 
able things which constitute nationality. Peculiar problems 
have emerged: the idiosyncrasies of a distinct national 
group have appeared ; sentiments and emotions which are 
characteristic of a State have emerged, so that to-day 
Canada stands before the world with all the self-conscious- 
ness of a distinct political personality. 

Outside the growth of the Canadian Constitution in its 
actual workings there are some facts worthy of note, which 
are important stages in the growing up of the Canadian 
nation. Some may seem small, but the sum total is exceed- 
ingly valuable. For example, the Federal Government 
has established itself as a Sovereign Parliament within the 
reference of the British North America Act, and the same is 
true of every Parliament of every province in the Canadian 
Federation. That is to say, no Parliament of any kind in 
Canada is a delegation from the British Parliament. Again, 
the Governor-General is not a Viceroy, and his official acts 
are entirely governed by the advice of the Canadian Govern- 
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ment in power at any given moment, nor is he appointed 
without consultation with the Canadian Cabinet. For 
some years, too, Canada has the right de facto to complete 
her own trade treaties, and she has de jure full control over 
her naval and military forces. In other words, economically 
Canada is in fact independent, and when Great Britain is at 
war, Canada is not bound to send a single man or a single 
ship, or to make a ton of munitions. The Mother Country 
cannot prevent her, for example, from erecting a tariff 
against British goods, as has been done, nor can any Imperial 
Act of Parliament or Order in Council call Canadians into 
actual participation in any war. 

To the casual observer, unskilled in the peculiar British 
ways of doing things—or rather of letting them ‘do ” 
themselves—it may seem that Canada’s relations to the 
Empire are very slight, and that the bonds which bind her 
to Great Britain are almost negligible. From one point of 
view this is true. Canada is quite impatient of British 
control, in any sense other than sentimental. Here, indeed, 
is the secret of the Empire’s heart. It throbs and beats 
as one because it is healthy and driven by the vitalising 
blood of liberty. It is not a doctored heart. Were proof 
necessary, it is enough to say that the Reciprocity Election 
of 1911 was not fought on its merits. Laurier was defeated 
because the status of Canada in the Empire was, rightly or 
wrongly, forced to the front. Reciprocity meant—so the 
electioneering ran—that Canada would be drawn outside 
the Empire. The Great War, too, has furnished the most 
glorious and tragic proof of Canada’s position. Of herself, 
of her own free will, Canada rallied all her strength of 
sentiment, of wealth, of man-power to a common cause. 
The bonds of a liberty self-developed and self-organised 
proved in a crisis—which is the final test—of sterner strength 
than paper conventions, or the subtleties of legal wisdom. 

This, then, is Canada’s attitude. What of Great Britain’s ? 
Fifty years have produced remarkable changes. There was 
not a statesman alive in Great Britain in 1867 who did not 
see in Canadian Federation the beginnings of separation, 
and not a few fervently wished that that day would soon 
arrive. That attitude of mind has disappeared—a result, 
however, not to be judged in terms of wealth or of economic 
advantage. Such an estimation would miss the deep 
underlying reasons. It has gradually dawned on Great 
Britain that Empire is more than possessions, more than 
geographical area, more than power. That dawn has broken 
into the daylight of the Great War. The Empire is worth 
preserving as a force to maintain justice and right in the 
world. In other words, silently and unconsciously, the 
raison d’étre of the Empire has passed out of the realms of 
the material into those of the spiritual. As _ spiritual, 
then, it is a state of mind, not a fortuitous collection of con- 
crete circumstances. It cannot be located or set down in 
clear-cut terms; but of its existence in Great Britain I 
am positively sure. On the other hand, no force would ever 
be brought to bear to hold Canada within the Empire against 
her will. Ifthe day ever comes when Canada may wish to 
go out on the lone seas of separation, Great Britain will bow 
to the inevitable and accept the verdict of the Canadian 
people with the melancholy silence of regret. 

But the Great War, while it has emphasized the spiritual 
bonds of Empire, has brought to the front a vital problem. 
With all Canada’s freedom, with all her growing conscious- 
ness of nationality, there is still wanting that crown of 
nationality—effective control of foreign policy. Canada is 
not a sovereign State. Were never a Canadian to shoulder 
a rifle, Canada would be in a state of war when Great Britain 
is at war. Canadian lands and waters would be legally— 
by international law—open to the enemy—and yet Canada 
has no say in the foreign policies out of which wars may 
grow. She is bound by the arrangements in political 
matters which Great Britain may make with foreign coun- 
tries, and she is thrown into a state of war, as in August, 
1914, without any consultation. Automatically a declara- 
tion of war by or against Great Britain involves Canada. 


The problem is of vital importance. Of Canadian 
opinions on it, it is hard to generalise. Wide geographical] 
area, prosperity, and long peace have militated against the 
forging forces which give nationality expression. Then, 
too, the domination of laissez faire philosophy, the deliberate 
policy of isolation in the world’s affairs pursued by the 
United States, have all affected Canada, while an unfortunate 
idea that ‘“ Imperialism” is the latest product of the 
capitalist’s hothouse or the secret machination of “ war- 
lords”’ has blinded Canadians to the problem of Empire. 
It is only during the war that higher thoughts have come and 
thinking Canadians are increasing who are facing some grave 
questions. We may rule out of court obvious answers. 
Canada does not want to solve her Empire problem by the 
drastic method of going out into the world of sovereign 
States, but she wants to preserve and develop Canadian 
nationality to the fullest, to have an effective share when 
issues of tremendous import are arranged, and to do so as 
an integral part of the Empire. 

It has been suggested that an Empire Parliament is the 
logical answer. Empire federation seems to be the inevitable 
goal. But “ logic” and “ inevitable goals ” are positively 
incomprehensible to the British genius. Canadians are 
suspicious of any such schemes which must be worked out 
in elaborate detail, and the good intentions of well-meaning 
and profoundly logical thinkers to formulate plans for Empire 
federation have really done more harm than good. It would 
be, and is, quite easy to write out an Empire constitution 
in which foreign affairs and Empire defence should be con- 
trolled by a central Parliament elected by proportionate 
electoral divisions. It is logical enough to divide the 
Empire’s budget for defence on “ so-much-a-head ” basis ; 
but it is quite impossible to place foreign affairs and defence 
in water-tight compartments to the exclusion of economic 
issues. On the other hand, the centre of Empire must 
sooner or later change to Canada, so that in the final analysis 
she would profit by such an arrangement—become, what 
Great Britain would be in a present federation, the pre- 
dominating partner. In spite of everything, however, 
Canada will have none of these schemes. The Imperial 
War Cabinet called into being in December, 1916, seems to 
meet with wider approval. Necessity called for co-operation, 
and the responsible heads of the Governments of the Empire 
have worked together for two years, “ conferred at out 
foreign policy and matters connected therewith, and come 
to decisions in regard to them which, subject to the control 
of their own Parliaments, they will severally execute.” 
[Parl. Papers (1917), Cd. 9005.| 

This co-operation has led to further results. In July, 
1918, an Imperial Conference arrived at certain important 
resolutions: (1) The Prime Minister of Canada has the 
right of direct communication with the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. (2) A Canadian Minister—i.e., a member of 
the Canadian Cabinet in power—can be appointed by the 
Canadian Premier to reside in London and to represent 
Canada at the War Cabinet. Of course, these resolutions 
were of an extraordinary nature and for use during the war, 
but they undoubtedly foreshadow future developments now 
that the war is over. It is necessary to note, however, that 
even during the war this War Cabinet was only a consultative 
body and possessed no executive power of its own. It 
discussed great principles affecting the war, but the Canadian 
Premier could only agree on policies, and these only could 
become effective for Canada as far as the Canadian Parlia- 
ment would allow. As a matter of fact, the Imperial War 
Cabinet was only a phase of the Imperial Defence Committee 
which grew out of the old Imperial Conferences. The name 
“Cabinet ” deceived even important newspapers ; but the 
point is clear—there is no effective scheme yet ; in the final 
analysis foreign policy, defence, and the declaration of war 
remain in the control of the British Executive. 

But this co-operation is the vital thing. It is a character- 
istically British way of doing things—free co-operation 
over against concentration and centralisation. Of course, 
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it may be said that Empire paralysis might supervene in a 
crisis if we never get beyond irresponsible association. The 
answer must be that the imposition of any executive 
authority over the self-governing parts of the Empire for 
which they were not fully ready would result in disintegra- 
tion, which is, in this issue, worse than paralysis. It 
cannot be doubted that this ceaseless consultation of Canada’s 
responsible Ministers will emphasize more and more the 
moral partnership which is the main thing at present, and 
will stultify the well-meaning but dangerous doctrinaires 
who are obsessed with doctrines. Some months before the 
arrangements for an Imperial War Cabinet were made, I 
suggested publicly that each Canadian Cabinet should have 
a Canadian Foreign Minister who would be ipso facto a 
member of the British Cabinet, and share the foreign policy 
of that Cabinet on Canada’s behalf. He would be answer- 
able to the Canadian Parliament for his work on the well- 
known rules governing government by Cabinet responsi- 
bility. I still believe that that is the line of constructive 
beginnings, and we must trust the British genius for liberty 
to transform the marvellous voluntary co-operation seen in 
the present war into constitutional responsibility—that is 
to say, we have really got the thing, if only we could get 
it into effective working. 

In conclusion, the great danger is the challenge for the 
concrete. This is seen in unwise schemes, in unwise phrases. 
When Mr. Asquith said, in opposing Imperial Federation in 
1910, ‘‘ authority cannot be divided,” it was only the same 
foolish phrase which Lord John Russell used with regard to 
responsible government in Canada in 1889. Yet Lord Elgin 
cut the knot in 1848 and nothing terrible happened! We 
cannot believe that we have worked out all the possibilities 
and that we have arrived at ultimates in constitutional 
development ; but we must go on, without forcing the pace. 
For Canada, she must complete her Canadianism. The 
immediate call of the future is the strengthening of the 
constituent parts of the Empire, and the avoidance of 
premature centralisation. Canada needs a far more active 
citizenship within Canada, a real effort to develop self- 
criticism, and a more strenuous loyalty in every phase of 
Dominion life to national ideals. There is still abroad in 
Canada an unwholesome residuum of laissez-faire Liberalism, 
an over-developed individualism. The deeper the sentiment 
of love for Canada, written out in national service, in edu- 
cated and intellgient interest in her government by a vaster 
number of her citizens, the nearer will come that solution 
to her Empire problem which I feel is not yet at hand. 
The duty of Canada lies in completing her national growth in 
relation to her own problems, and in developing healthy 
and intelligent political thinking in the widest sense. There 
ean never be a war into which Canada can be forced. 
Her Ministers will always be consulted, her interests fully 
considered. Time alone, however, can solve the possible 
antagonism of loyalty to Canada and loyalty to the British 
Commonwealth. That they are ultimates I refuse to believe. 
Time alone can adequately correlate the necessity for quick 
action, as in August, 1914, and Canadian control in that 
defence out of which quick action can come. Time alone 
ean give Canada an effective voice in foreign policy, and an 
effective voice in determining her foreign relations. We 
know that there is in the Empire unity of aim—we refuse 
to believe that we have exhausted the possible forms of 
constitutional experiment in the present organisation of the 
Empire. 

I should like to conclude by a parallel. Canada’s Empire 
problem is something akin to the problem of a League of 
Nations. If wise men believe that it is possible to have a 
League of Nations in which the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces—so diverse as those belonging, for example, to 
Americans, Britishers, French, Italians, and even Germans- 
can be balanced, may we not hope that they can be balanced 
in an Empire where common traditions, common laws, 
common forms of government, common moral purposes, 
exist ? Just as I believe a super-world State may finally 


come, so I believe there will be a super-State—called the 
British Commonwealth. But, as far as a League of Nations 
is concerned, we cannot create it on paper; it will grow out 
of great moral issues into an effective common executive. 
So I believe it will be with the British Empire. In both 
cases we shall be foolish to be premature, lest we accentuate 
the disintegration and rivalries which we would obliterate. 
If we keep before us the ideal in regard to each problem, we 
shall progress towards it, and even then, with our British 
Commonwealth and our League of Nations—come when they 
may—-we must hand on to generations yet unborn the 
unconquerable hope that there are still further heights of 
progress to which they must strive—always remembering 
that the world has passed out of round-table reconstructions 
into those which are deep-based on the eternal verities of 
liberty, justice and moral rectitude. “The parliament of 
men, the federation of the world” postulates self-sacrifice 
and service to a transcendental concept’ »n. We must wait 
—Canada must wait—for the widening grasp of that 
conception, while she goes on developing it by the highest 
ideal of Canadian citizenship. 


Toronto, December 30th. W. P. M. KENNEDY. 


OBSERVATIONS 
I the openiny little preliminary interest was shown in 


the opening of the Session. Indeed, Parliament 

was not at all a “topic.” This is a sign. Nor 
was there much excitement concerning the Tube strike, save 
by the unimportant hundreds of thousands who carry on 
their existence by means of the Tubes. People remarked on 
the strange effect of the strike upon the streets, the fulness 
of some important streets, the emptiness of some other im- 
portant streets, and the slight easing of the taxi situation. 
The effect on theatres was bad. I have seen many figures. 
The effect on the big shops was very bad. It was such 
details that asserted themselves in conversation. As for the 
“public anger ” alleged in certain newspapers, I have not 
observed it. Yet neither have I met a single person who 
did not agree that the motormen had no case whatever for a 
sudden strike. Labour needs more than anything some 
capable spokesman for the Press. It is absurd to say that 
capitalistic newspapers will not print the Labour argument. 
Capitalistic newspapers would simply have to print the 
Labour argument—if they got it—and some of them would 
be delighted to print it. But a clear, persuasive, attractive 
statement is never forthcoming. If Labour knew the ins 
and outs of the game which it is playing, with a sort of heavy- 
weight amateurishness, it would at once engage a first-rate 
journalist or two at adequate salaries to write manifestos. 
But Labour is not yet astute enough to do this. 


* * * 


Last Saturday night one of the big Clyde employers, a man 
of broad mind with no illusions about the human nature of 
either workmen or his fellow-employers, told me that the 
Clyde strike had been broken by the arrest of less than half 
a dozen leaders. He anticipated that it would last only a 
few days longer. He said that on the previous Monday the 
shop stewards themselves had come to him personally and 
admitted the ineptitude of a strike and promised to do all in 
their power to keep the men at work. Also that on that 
same fendee 95 per cent. of his men did actually work. The 
employer was sincerely convinced that the strike had a 
purely Bolshevist origin ; but it remains to be seen whether 
or not his estimate of the men as mere sheep following a 
Bolshevist wether was even passably correct. 


* * * 


I have heard it seriously argued that the famous “ unrest ”’ 
is mainly due to lack of beer. ‘‘ They will have it, and they 
won’t be happy till they get it.” The only beer that has not 
seriously deteriorated—an illustrious beer that has slaked 
millions of thirsts and conveyed various commoners to the 
House of Lords—costs 350 per cent. more than it did. Most 
men can’t afford it, or can afford it too rarely. And what 
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is a man to do of a night when he may not lay his lips to a 
mug? Either he must stay in his two-roomed and four- 
childrened home and exasperate his wife, or he must become 
the “ prey” of “ agitators” in hired halls. Ete. And 
there is something in it. 

* *~ * 


Considering the experiences of shippers, the statement of 
Sir Albert Stanley at Huddersfield—‘“‘ There is more tonnage. 
available than we have cargoes for *’—sounded exceedingly 
odd. In fact, it gave away the whole Government show. For, 
be it known that of all war profiteers the Government is the 
greatest. When the Government started to control, it con- 
sulted brokers and merchants as to the proper percentage 
to be added to cost price to cover warehousing, insurance 
during warehousing, and a fair profit. The answer was that 
ten per cent. on cost was a bit more than merchants were 
accustomed to get. Well, Dora forbids the enterprising 
journalist to disclose the prices at which the Government 
buys or sells controlled commodities. Therefore, although I 
have taken pains to gather some exact information, I cannot 
publish it in really attractive form. But I can get half-way 
round Dora by calling six commodities, chosen at random 
from scores, A, B, C, D, E and F. I am in a position to 
state positively that on commodity A the Government 
makes a profit of 28 per cent., on B a profit of 45 per cent., 
on C a profit of 30 per cent., on D a profit of 21 per cent., on 
E a profit of 60 per cent., and on F a profit of 16 per cent. 
I guarantee these figures. 


* a * 


What has all this to do with shipping? First, it must be 
pointed out that the alleged lifting of control from certain 
commodities by a magnanimous Government is a farce. For 
the importer still cannot import without a licence to do so, 
and the importer is not in the least likely to obtain a 
licence so long as the Government has any stocks to dispose 
of. Shipping facilities, therefore, are doled out, not in 
accordance with cargo space available, but in inverse ratio 
to the Government’s desire to make profits. Now, the 
Government consists of Departments, and each oe 
is anxious for profit, and for much profit; and the entire 
affair has degenerated into a grand departmental game. The 
game is departmentally so delightful that in order to con- 
tinue playing it, Departments are willing to stand the horrid 
abuse which they receive viva voce from Colonial shippers in 


particular. 
* * * 


Still more about the censorship. In June last a firm of 
picture dealers in London, very honourably known, ordered 
from Amsterdam fifteen etchings by Felicien a at a 
total price of £127. Last month the consignment had not 
reached these chaste shores, but the picture dealers after 
long inquiry had learnt that it had been held up by the 
British Post Office, on the ground that some of the etchings 
were “indecent.” On the 24th ultimo the picture dealers 
reasoned gently with the Post Office. They pointed out that 
Rops was aaa by all competent authorities as one of the 
greatest modern etchers, that his works (including many of 
those held up) had been publicly exhibited in London, amid 
the plaudits of the most respectable journalistic critics, that 
all the impugned etchings are to be found in the Public 
Library of Washington, and that Rops is well represented 
in all the great collections. Also that fully illustrated 
books about Rops, written by first-rate authorities, can be 
bought from any good secondhand bookseller in London. 
Hence the picture dealers hopefully asked for the release of 
the consignment. Fond picture dealers! Four days later 
they received the following epistle from the G.P.O. :—‘‘ Iam 
directed by the Postmaster-General to inform you that as 
certain of the prints contained in the packet in — 
were undoubtedly of an obscene character the packet was 
properly stopped in the post under the regulation shown at 
page 17 of the Post Office Guide. Jts contents have been 
destroyed in ordinary course.” (My italics.) 


* * * 


What is to be said about the bureaucratic vandal re- 
sponsible for the absurd destruction of these valuable works 
of art except that he behaved like an ignorant and barbarous 
ass? For, note that all the etchings were destroyed, though 


only some of them were objected to. Probably he had 
never heard of the illustrious Rops. And probably if he had 


been called upon to decide the fate of a judicious selection of 


pictures from the National Gallery, the Louvre, the Prado, 
the Hermitage and the New York Metropolitan Museum he 
would have commanded the destruction of those also. The 
picture dealers have in practice no remedy. Can you 
imagine a question about a matter of artistic interest in the 
House of Commons ? Ninety per cent.—nay, ninety-five per 
cent.—of the Elect would ask, “‘ Who the deuce is Rops ? * 
and would yawn till the next question. Nevertheless the 
Postmaster-General ought to blush for his subordinate ; and 
some rule ought to be made to the effect that Post Office 
officials shall not be permitted to destroy works of art until 
the consignee has had an opportunity to appeal to a body 
of experts whose decision is final. But I doubt whether 
there is one member of this innumerable Government who 
cares a fig, a bilberry or a tinker’s curse about either the 
dignity of any art or the national dignity in regard to any 


art. 
. + . 


The new Art Theatre, whose financial foundation is 
reported (I think incorrectly) to be Lord Howard de Walden, 
and whose motive force is certainly Mr. Lee Mathews of the 
Stage Society, inaugurated itself last Sunday with a_per- 
formance of Farquhar’s The Beaua’s Stratagem. The 
affair lacked importance. The play is rather jolly, but 
exceedingly unequal, and it was cut so that it bled all over 
the stage, and why it was selected for revival nobody could 
tell me. The acting was very good, and occasionally 
brilliant. The “ production ” was so-so. It had simplicity, 
but why imitation Heal rooms at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century Free fancy I would willingly admit 
into a production, and in my old age I am turning against 
realism in favour of romance (as it is called). But the free 
fancy must result in beauty, and the inn and the bedroom 
were merely perverse. In my view the first business of an 
Art Theatre is to go out and look for, and nurture, and 
encourage, not actors and producers, but young dramatists 
—and poets at that. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
AFFORESTATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me to correct one word in my 
letter of a fortnight ago. 1 concluded the postscript in a hurry, 
and wrote by mistake “the Ministry of Supply” instead of 
** Ministry of Production.’ There are so many Ministries, actual 
and proposed, that perhaps my slip may be excused.— Yours, etc., 

F. D. ACLAND. 

Interim Forest Authority, 1 Whitehall, 8.W. 1. 

February 3rd. 


THE POST-BELLUM ARMY 


To the Editor of Tat New STaTEsMAN. 

S1r,—The War Office evidently do not share your contributor’s 
views as to the necessity of “ bringing the Army into line with 
the social and economic changes which the war has wrought.” 

The official leaflet setting forth the conditions of service in the 
post-bellum Army definitely states that “* separation allowances 
will not be given to the families of men who marry after the date 
of this leaflet.” 

This does not look much like sweeping away “ single men in 
barracks.”’—Yours, etc., 

* REGULAR.” 


To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sir,—As I am a temporary officer myself, and one whom not 
even a brigadier’s pay would tempt to stay in the Army per- 
manently, you will no doubt accept my assurance that any 
comments of mine on your article, “The Urgency of a New 
Army Scheme,” are not biased. Further, since I am myself a 
contributor to newspapers, I know too much of the tradition—to 
which even you are subject—of editorial infallibility to expect 
that you will retract any of your arbitrary statements, at all 
events in public. At the same time, you may find it of interest 
to hear that there was much in your article with which a tem- 
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porary Officer is in strong disagreement. I most heartily endorse 
your opinion that it is high time that proper scales of pay and 
pension, together with all kinds of other ameliorations of con- 
ditions, should be given to the Army, though I do this purely on 
the ground that the labourer is worthy of his hire, and that the 
personnel of any Army must be properly paid ; but with your 
wail over the loss of many good temporary officers and your 
prejudice against regular officers I have no sympathy at all. 
Moreover, most of the statements in your article are unsupported 
by any evidence, and if you had produced that evidence I should 
have been prepared, being still in a position which gives me a fair 
knowledge of the general working of the Army, to bring in 
evidence on the other side. As it is, I will point out what seem to 
me the least accurate and most unfair of your statements. 

You complain that the absence of any announcement regarding 
the pay and conditions of the post-war volunteer army “ illus- 
trates the habitual lack of foresight ” among the military heads 
of the War Office. You no doubt realise that one of the members 
of the Army Council is the’ Finance Member, a civilian, and that 
his decisions on these matters are subject to the Treasury's 
approval. You probably do not realise the difficulty which the 
heads of all departments have in getting out of the War Cabinet 
those definite decisions without which it is impossible to produce 
well-co-ordinated schemes. What may appear to the public want 
of foresight is sometimes only the silence of despair. 

You say, “ The Army’s future quality depends above all on 
the extent to which the best of them [the temporary officers] can 
be induced to take commissions.” I deny this statement entirely ; 
and I do not hesitate to say that the succeeding sentences accuse 
the regular officers of an attitude to temporary officers which is 
grotesquely at variance with the facts. I will be as sweeping 
as you in asserting that the body of regular officers now in the 
British Army is better than that of the temporary officers, that 
at the present moment many temporary officers hold very good 
appointments even in Whitehall, and that so far from there 
being any reluctance among regulars to induce temporary officers 
to stay, it is the sad fact that a great many regular officers are 
asking what inducement they themselves have to stay. That 
I have a job to go back to has aroused envy in many military 
breasts. It must be realised that the country is hardly likely 
to want a regular army much larger than before the war. If 
so, we have already got too many officers, for a great many 
permanent commissions have been given during the war. Every- 
body who stays has got to have a step-down in rank. I know of 
one divisional commander who was recently offered command 
of a battalion. This being the case in the regular army, how 
can you expect that temporaries should be begged to stay in 
their present ranks and pass over the heads of those whose 
length of service would often exceed theirs by ten years or so? 
Perhaps you would suggest weeding out the regulars entirely 
and replacing them by your more efficient temporaries ?_ If so, 
I hold, against you, that you would be replacing the more by the 
less efficient. 

As to your general criticism of the efficiency of the regular 
officer as a professional man, there is so much to be said that 
it is no use beginning. I will only say that my experience in the 
war has been to give me a far higher opinion of the regular officer 
than I ever had before the war. No doubt many who were 
past their work have had to go, but the officers whom the end 
of the war finds on the staffs and in the field have nothing to 
fear from comparison with those of any other army. Pay the 
Army properly, make marriage more possible, reduce its expenses, 
and you will have the best Army in the world. 

That it is desirable to attract more brains to the Army I do 
not deny ; I know too well the composition of an average Army 

class. But I have been astonished to find how greatly a military 
career has developed mental ability in some whom I knew as 
not very brilliant boys. Both regulars and temporaries alike 
have made an infinity of progress during the war, and my opinion 
is that the regulars, having had the longer start, have kept it. 
There is still muddle and fogeydom about, of course, but it has 
far less effect, and my own impression of the attitude of regular 
officers is that they wish they knew exactly where they are and 
what kind of an army the nation wants. If that were settled, 
their only aim, provided the money were forthcoming, would be 
to make it the best army possible. 

Excuse the length of this letter, but as a civilian of 1914 who 
has been treated always by regular officers better than he could 
have possibly expected, and placed in positions to which he had 
never the faintest expectation of rising, I feel bound to place my 
view against yours, and in the light of my experience I do so 
without diffidence, regretting only that I must for the present 
remain anonymous.—Yours, etc., 


A Temporary Orricer. 





PHYSICAL PASSIONS 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me to revive, and reply very 
briefly to, a passage in Mr. Alec Waugh’s article, “ The Prisoners 
of Mainz,” in your issue of December 21st, 1918. My address 
explains the delay. 

The passage was : “* The psychology of semi-starvation would 
make an interesting study and it would bring out very clearly 
the irrefutable truth that the only way to get peace for the 
mind is by throwing sops to the physical appetites, that passions 
must be allayed, not suppressed, and that the moment anything 
is suppressed it becomes an obsession. For there is poison 
in every unacted desire, and the only way to treat the appetites 
is to be neither their slave nor tyrant. Asceticism rendersa clear 
view of life impossible.” 

Mr. Waugh uses “physical appetites,’ “desires” and 
“ passions *’ synonymously, which is both wrong and a confession. 
* Desires” and “ passions” are mental, and make demands 
the body cannot meet ; as the terms are used here, they are the 
obsessions due to the enslavement of the mind by the physical 
appetites. Mr. Waugh’s view of life which recognises these 
** desires’ and “ passions” as essential and inevitable is thus 
clouded by the very factors which he rightly urges as destructive 
of clearness, viz., mental obsessions. Or again, if the physical 
appetites take possession of the mind, “the moment they are not 
satisfied the mind can only be a function of their satisfied con- 
dition.”’ In other words, we see nothing save through the media 
of our physical appetites. Nobody would deny that the only 
deduction from this is that a clear view of life is impossible. 
Or, further, Mr. Waugh sees no alternative to suppression of 
“the physical appetites” but satisfaction. In other words, 
he rules intelligence out of life; for if intelligence is anything 
it is the conception of a life greater than and independent of 
physical life, in which physical appetites become unworthy 
of and therefore harmful in satisfaction. Mr. Waugh, in short, 
neglects the fact that *‘ desires’? and “ passions ” need be neither 
suppressed nor satisfied ; they can be transformed. It is signifi- 
cant that Mr. Waugh identifies ** peace of mind ” with clearness 
of view. Perhaps it can be so identified in an ultimate sense, 
but the phrase has taken on such definite connotations through 
long and common usage that it has come to mean a condition 
actually inimical to clearness of view, a condition valued for its 
peace and not its capacity. Mr. Waugh confuses comfort and 
sureness, satisfaction and fulfilment. 

Mr. Waugh may object that he said “ allay ’ and not “ satisfy.” 
But what is to be the standard, i.e., of each man for himself ? 
When am I to know that I am merely allaying a physical appetite ? 
Obviously the test must depend on my conception of life, included 
in which is my view of these physical appetites and the part 
they should be given. In other words, between intelligence and 
the physical appetites there is, and can be, no question of “ slave 
and tyrant”: if there is intelligence it controls. Which is the 
same as was said above. 

There is here no direct question of asceticism. Mr. Waugh 
did not practise asceticism at Mainz; he was underfed. There 
is a world of difference between the two, between enforced and 
voluntary privation ; it is neglect of this, very likely, which has 
misled Mr. Waugh. Asceticism, which is a form of sacrifice, 
is nothing if it is not purely voluntary. To deprive others of 
what one may call ordinary comforts is barbarous and tyrannical ; 
to deny them extra comforts if they wish for them is ill-natured ; 
for one cannot force people into greater righteousness, and it is 
better to err on the side of lavishness than stint. Parenthetically, 
one may remark that there are, too, particularly to-day, the 
factors of health and environment; it would, for instance, be 
nonsensical to preach asceticism in our slums. The point is, 
our view of the physical appetites, which, to be clear, and part 
of a clear view of life, must be that of which asceticism is the 
development. To see them as demanding one’s first attention, 
as dominating one’s view of life, is to confess ignorance of the 
reason for any kind of abstinence, and to prevent the possibility 
of ever learning. Moderate indulgence—to use the usual phrase— 
is practised, not for the sake of intelligence to the spiritual end, 
but out of ordinary fear of social conventions and the physical 
consequences of excess; it is both insincere and cowardly ; 

it is, in fact, the worst kind of priggishness.—Yours, etc., 
J. 8. DEAN. 

Palestine. 

January 14th. 

P.S.—Francis Thompson's essay, “ Health and Holiness,” 
is a very lenient estimate of the part which asceticism can play 
in present-day life. 
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GERMAN AUSTRIA 


To the Editor of Toe New SraTEsMAN. 


Smr,—The article in your issue of December 28th on German 
Austria is most opportune. As an example of British indifference 
to European affairs, the lack of attention hitherto devoted to 
this important question contrasts significantly with the keen 
interest that it has aroused in France since the signature of the 
Armistice. Unfortunately, French publicists have been practi- 
cally unanimous, led by M. Paul Deschanel, President of the 
Chamber, in approaching the problem from the exclusive stand- 
point of French nationalism and with a complete disregard (or 
hardly attempted dissembling) of the principle of self-determina- 
tion, as though the Allies were not pledged to this principle 
and the Armistice had not been accepted by Germany on the 
strength of it. 

French opinion has hitherto been able to see no guarantee 
against future German aggression, specially interested as it is in 
that question, excepting a veto or limitation of future German 
unity. Democratisation—surely the only lasting guarantee—is 
decried as camouflage, a scepticism which, by refusing the needed 
moral support and recognition, may easily in the end prevent 
its becoming effective. France demands a veto on the proposed 
self-determination of German Austria as part of the German 
Federal Republic, and this demand is explicit; but there is 
also a less frequently expressed, but none the less generally encer- 
tained, feeling that federation itself ought to be prohibited in 
Germany, and separatism imposed from without on the different 
German States regardless of their wishes. This policy would be 
all the more deplorable were it not, as you point out, so utterly 
impracticable. 

German union cannot be prevented. It wil) no doubt be 
distressing to believers in Real-Politik among the Allies that the 
war should result in the accession of a population of six millions 
to Germany, but then from the point of view of Real-Politik it 
was probably a mistake to bring about the disruption of the 
Hapsburg monarchy. For, if we have seriously to contemplate 
as a possibility of the future the continuance or revival of Pan- 
German militarism and imperialistic ambitions, then we have 
committed an egregious error in Real-Diplomatik; since by 
judicious management, by appealing to historic rivalries and re- 
directing the interests of Austria-Hungary along the old paths 
of their divergence from the interests of Prussia, it should have 
been easily possible to transform the Dual Monarchy into an 
obstacle to the south-easterly flow of German political and 
economic expansion, and to wean its governing class from their 
self-effacing mission as the pioneers and vanguard of Pan- 
Germanism. But, now that the Hapsburg monarchy has been 
destroyed, the (hypothetical) Pan-Germans of the future will 
find small obstruction to their ambitions in the half-dozen small 
States (mutually antagonised by racial and religious animosities 
of more than Balkan bitterness) into which we bave divided 
Austria-Hungary. M. Massaryk’s well-known hope of uniting 
these elements in a federation is a praiseworthy vision ; he even 
has the courage to envisage German Austria as a not more than 
equal member ; this is an ideal which deserves to be encouraged, 
and may even be assisted by the existing partial community of 
economic interests, but its realisation must surely in the most 
favourable circumstances be remote ; and, meanwhile, what will 
Czech, Pole and Ruthenian, South Slav, Magyar and Rumane 
be able to oppose to the march of such a future German im- 
perialism ? In disunion they will be swallowed up in diplomatic 
detail. Have we, then, divided in order that Germany may rule ? 
It is possible, unless the German will to rule is eradicated in the 
only way feasible—by the agency of German democracy ; the 
poison of Pan-Germanism has in this provoked its own natural 
antidote, which can be assisted by faith or hindered by incredu- 


lity.—Yours, etc., Demos. 
THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 
To the Editor of Tot New Statesman. 
Srr,—A recent correspondent in Tur New STraTEsMAN 


seems to suggest that the “Le monde est plein de fous” 
quotation is a motto affixed to Crotchet Castle by Professor 
Saintsbury ; as a matter of fact it is Peacock’s own selection 
but it would be unjust to take it, as your correspondent wishes to, 
as an epitome of the author’s whole mental outlook. Both 
Mr. Robinson and your original contributor emphasize too 
exclusively Peacock’s position as a brilliant satirist of the inepti- 
tudes and humbug of his age. They do not do sufficient justice 
to his constructive genius: if he attacked what he did not like, 
he showed in no uncertain manner what he did like ; he showed 
it well, and his tastes were good. It was, clearly, at Gryll Grange 


rather than in Crotchet Castle that he would have preferred to 
pass his days—a far pleasanter atmosphere. 


Nor has sufficient justice been done to Peacock as a scholar. 
It is true that he wrote Greek without accents, and it is not even 
certain that he fulfilled the alternative scholar’s test of conning 
Plato with his feet on the mantelpiece ; but he had read Petronius 
to good purpose ; he knew such fragments of Bacchylides as had 
then been discovered ; while his acquaintance with Nonnus was 
far more thorough than that of most educated men until The 
Twilight of the Gods brought him back into fame : and all this is 
passed on to the reader in a manner which preserves the charm 
of pedantry without its horrors. The parallel with Mr. Wells 
is not as farfetched as Mr. Robinson thinks: the admirable 
essays, for they are nothing less, which are incorporated in the 
table-talk of Drs. Folliott and Opimian are not unlike the discur- 
sive harangues in Joan and Peter ; of course the conclusions arrived 
at are entirely different, for Peacock was an uncompromising 
Hellenist ; “ A fellow without Greek’ was to him a term of 
derision ; nowadays it is almost a recommendation for entrance 
to a University! But even then Peacock viewed with suspicion 
the attachment of the ancient Universities to the Classics. 
For Oxford, at any rate, he had no good words; but 
it is possible that Dr. Folliott, who was certainly a competent 
scholar, may have been a Cambridge man, for did he not speak 
of * College Courts” (not Quads)? The fact remains, though, 
that Peacock thought that the Classics were more talked about 
than read in the Universities of his day. 

Finally, it must be remembered that Peacock was a Civil 
Servant, and apparently not a bad one cither, in spite of his 
well-known description of life in a Government Office : 

From ten to eleven, have breakfast for seven. 

From eleven to noon, think you’ve come too soon. 

From noon to one, think what’s to be done. 

From one to two, find nothing to do. 

Frdém two to three, begin to foresee 

That from three to four will be a d——d bore. 
It would appear that the hour, and size, of breakfast, together 
with the total closing of the office at 4 p.m., compensated for 
the absence of any lunch interval.—Yours, etc., 

F. R. SALTER. 
111 North Circular Road, Dublin. 


Miscellany 
SWAN 
SWAN, 
() My eyes watch you through the sallows, 
Wountet by your cruel beauty. 
O white splendour, 
You have hurt me. 


You do not heed us; 

Our music crashes through the stillness, 
Our shouts crack in the evening ; 

We gather round your pool: 

The cygnets twist their swart heads 
And their crimson beaks, and listen ; 
But you do not heed them, 

You do not heed us. 


Your yellow feet move 

Through the clear, cold water ; 
Your belly rests upon your belly, 
Soft, cool, caressing ; 

Your beak meets your beak ; 
Your necks repeat the figures 
Two, three, eight, and zero. 


O twi-shape, O triple nature, 
Bird, fish and serpent, 

Do you plunge your head 
To lose your torment ? 

Does your beauty tire you ? 


The wind moves the leaves to a sweet sound; 

It bends the sedge and the sallows ; 

The tulips sway and the iris ; 

But it brings to you the peace of curdled waters, 


Where you are no longer. 
F. S. Furt. 
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Drama 
REALISM AND MUSIC 


T the Lyric Opera House, Hammersmith, Mr. Nigel 
A Playfair offers an entertainment the separate parts 
of which appeal to two kinds of interests which 
should both exist in every human being ; an appreciation of 
the importance of the usual and a delight in beauty and 
merry invention. It begins, the entertainment, with 
Stanley Houghton’s The Younger Generation: it ends with 
La Serva Padrona (The Maid who is Mistress), a comic opera 
with three parts by Pergolesi (1710-1736); and after that 
one goes home in airy spirits, happy and satisfied. 

In the play our gaze is riveted on the plainest, most 
ordinary qualities in human nature. All that can be said of 
the young people concerned, of Arthur and Grace and Reggie, 
is that they are young. They want to be happy; to them 
that means they want, at any rate as a preliminary, some 
fun and freedom, some scope for their impulses. All that 
can be said of the elder generation, of the father, mother and 
grandmother, is that, having themselves repressed their 
impulses in the name of religion or respectability, they feel 
that the young ought to do the same. The father is a 
forcible-feeble, apprehensive, nagging man, dismayed by the 
discovery he cannot direct the lives of grown-up children 
by surveillance and pijaws ; the mother is a gentle nonentity ; 
old Mrs. Kennion, a harsh old chapel-going woman. There 
remains ‘““ Uncle Tom,” her second son. He, too, like his 
nephews and niece, suffered in his youth from home-sickness— 
escaped from it in disgrace to Amsterdam. Of course he 
sides with the young, and needless to say so does the author 
of Hindle Wakes. The old catch it; the satire is directed 
against them. All the characters, young and old, are com- 
monplace people—uninteresting to those who cannot appre- 
ciate the usual. The moral of the play is that the duty of 
a parent is to ask few questions, supply pocket-money for 
small pleasures and latchkeys, and certainly never pretend 
to his children to be much better than he is. The Way of 
All Flesh is, of course, the classic on this aspect of the conflict 
between parents and children. Stanley Houghton worked 
out his theme with neat economy and veracity, but without 
brilliancy or originality. There is but one event; at the 
end of the first act Arthur comes home rather late and 
very drunk. This precipitates a crisis in which the father 
is worsted. (No more sultry silences followed by Jehovan 
thunders or teasing inquisitions!). | He loses the battle 
because his own self-respect is undermined by finding 
himself lying heavily in the presence of his family. His 
children do not find him out, but he denies he was ever drunk 
in his life in front of them all and of Uncle Tom, who had 
reminded him shortly before (with a view to persuading him 
to take a less tragic view of Arthur’s conduct) of a joint 
escapade of their youth. Kennion, being a timid and at 
bottom a well-meaning man, is too humiliated at his own 
weakness to mount again that moral pedestal from which he 
has hitherto preached at his children. He allows his daughter 
to marry the youth she has a mind to and “ Uncle Tom ”’ 
to carry off Arthur to Amsterdam. The shame of that lie 
did him good. Again, you see, a Samuel Butler moral : when 
the righteous man forsaketh his righteousness and doeth 
that which is wrong. he sometimes gains in wisdom and 
amiability what he loses in righteousness. But when Arthur 
argued in defence of getting drunk on those lines, I felt 
inclined to point out that the cure was, in his case, unneces- 
sary, since clearly the pedestal was no temptation to him, 
and that if he thought it right to get occasionally drunk, to 
do so could not then reduce any tendency to overwhelming 
spiritual pride. As a matter of fact, Arthur got drunk 
accidentally. His was not a case of pedantic or hygienic 
inebriety ; he merely took too many whiskies in the hope 





of screwing up his courage before having a straight talk 
with his father. 

The acting was admirably adequate. Mr. Drewitt, who 
produced the play, had evidently had long practice in the 
part of James Kennion. He had invented complete a set of 
mannerisms, expressing hesitation, mincing emphasis, sin- 
cere cant and irritable anxiety. His moment of dry- 
mouthed agony when he gulped his lie in the presence of 
his brother could not have been better. Mr. Nigel Playfair 
as “‘ Uncle Tom ” had no difficulty in that easy-going part. 
It did not afford opportunities for his finer gifts. At one 
point when he was marched off to chapel by his portentous, 
heavily-weeded mamma, in spite of having assured his 
nephew that that morning he would join the ranks of 
conscientious objectors, his back was extraordinarily 
expressive. Realistic parts do not show off his rarer talents, 
though he acts them with an ease that might persuade one 
who had never seen him play the mock-heroic or delicate- 
pretentious that they were his forte. He is one of the few 
English actors I should care to see in a Moliére part, who 
has the poise, the finish, and the gift of discreet exaggeration 
necessary. Mr. Herbert Marshall (Arthur Kennion) is an 
actor on whom those interested in marking down new talent 
had better keep an eye. The Younger Generation is a good 
piece of realism, as neat and natural in the sequence of its 
events as The Silver Box, with an obvious moral and a 
strong bias against puritanical] tyranny and parental control. 
It embodies the most familiar aspect of the duel between 
two generations. If it had been the first play of the kind it 
iwould have beenimportant. But I want to see for a change 
a play in which the author takes the side of the older genera- 
tion. If his reason is on the side of the young, let his 
heart at any rate be more on the side of the old. If the 
old are stiff, timid and envious, the young are as often 
selfish, self-opinionated oafs—and, oh, dull! When their 
turn comes they will probably behave no better. They 
have, as a rule, only one pull over the old ; they want things 
so badly, and whatever may be said about the vanity of 
human wishes, it is clearly a vainer thing to have none at all 
only habits. Then the curtain went up on The Maid who 
is Mistress. 

It furnished a comic intermezzo for one of Pergolesi’s serious 
operas. My ear can discriminate between sounds, but I 
know nothing about music: I write here, not as a critic, but 
as a reporter of sensations. Music, of course, produces 
emotion directly, and there is perhaps no emotion incident 
to human life it cannot render in its abstract medium. In 
writing we can only convey an emotion indirectly by finely 
describing the situation which produces it, when the reader 
is reminded and feels it too. (This is ignoring, of course, 
the rhythmic power of words.) Since music cannot define, 
only express, and the written word can only define and 
suggest, it is absurd to translate one art into terms of the 
other. The writer can only find vague words, which, standing 
alone, commit him to very little, to describe the quality of a 
piece of music. One can say (ignoring shades) of Pergolesi’s 
music that it is merry, sad, light and charming, that it gives 
an impression of emotion moving with extreme sweet 
ease in its conventional form, and of being, as music, the 
expression of a very human, tender, but not profound 
nature. I learn that he can only be considered “ a great 
composer ” by people who are ignorant of his predecessors 
or contemporaries. Well, ‘‘ great ’ is not the only covetable 
adjective; it is enough that he can take us into a world 
where nothing that is delightful is unworthy, and nothing 
extravagant absurd. These general reflections about the 
music were prompted by the experience that, perfectly 
appropriate as it was to the story of the Italian 
dandy and his cajoling, tyrannous maid, it exceeded it so 
immensely that one was conscious that one was drinking 
at the time, however absorbed in the comedy itself and 
dramatic propriety of the music one might be, at a far 
deeper fountain. Mr. John Barclay sang the part of Uberto 
with great spirit and precision, and acted it admirably too; 
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The gestures and the movements of the actors were co-ordin- 
ated so as to give that impression of fantastical unreality and 
that dancing quality to the scene which is what one desires 
to have before one’s eyes while listening to music. Mr. 
Tom Reynolds as Vespone, the other servant, who is the 
whipping-boy of the passions of the other two, and is tumbled 
about between them, grimacing alternately with pain, fear, 
and obsequious delight, was a masterpiece of dumb-show. 
The Maid Turned Mistress is one of those pieces which are 
apt to make those who have seen them a little jealous of 
each other. They may meet in praising it, and enjoy exclaim- 
ing about it, but each still thinks, ‘‘I am sure that J 


really enjoyed it most.” 
DresMoND MacCartuy. 


Art 
THE CANADIAN WAR PICTURES 


HE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER has gracefully 
presented to Canada Benjamin West’s famous 
picture of “The Death of Wolfe,” and it is hung 

in one of the rooms of Burlington House, now filled 
with the Canadian War Memorials. If not a great picture, 
it has sincerity and emotion behind it, and not many 
pictures of the kind have been so successful. There is 
nothing forced or inflated about it; it has not the air of 
spick-and-span improbability which so many old-fashioned 
battle-pieces have. What do we want of a battle-picture 
to-day ? We don’t, like the eighteenth century, crave for 
“‘ grace and elegance’; but we don’t want raw sensation, 
nor the literalism of the camera, least of all the sham realism 
of the illustrated papers, got up “ from a sketch by our 
correspondent.”” We want the truth, but the truth seen 
by an imaginative mind, set down in moving terms. Whether 
the method be realistic, or impressionistic, or symbolic, 
doesn’t matter. Perhaps there is not much in this large and 
varied exhibition which comes near to satisfying our desire, 
but what reasonable person would expect it, remembering 
all the failures of the past ? The Canadian Government is 
much to be congratulated on its enterprise, and the Com- 
mittee on their liberality in the choice of artists. It is 
something we have not been accustomed to expect from 
governments. A building has been planned, and the 
memorials made for their destined places in it. The scheme 
aims at illustrating every phase of the Canadian effort— 
the work of the Forestry Corps, railway construction in 
France, transport to Europe, &c., besides the actual fighting ; 
and it is a very complete record. Posterity will see the 
things the soldiers did, their daily life and surroundings. 
What will it learn of the things they felt ? 

How many shared the kind of feeling which prompted 
Mr. Paul Nash to paint his little picture, ‘‘ Void,” I have no 
idea ; but of all the pictures in the galleries that gives one 
the intensest glimpse into the nightmare atmosphere of the 
war; yet it is without incident. If all the pictures were of 
this kind, the record would no doubt be false; yet the 
record would be incomplete without it. By far the most 
ambitious effort in the galleries is Mr. John’s immense 
cartoon, ‘‘ Canadians Opposite Lens,” which when carried out 
is to occupy the place of honour in the memorial building. 
Mr. John should have been given some such definite com- 
mission for a mural painting long ago ; he has been obliged 
to dissipate his gift in sketches and schemes for big composi- 
tions that had no ultimate object. Working under set 
conditions has concentrated his powers. It is easy to find 
faults in this vast effort, but few have any conception of the 
difficulties met. The subject is admirably chosen. It is 
the edge of a town, which is being evacuated under shell- 
fire, and the whole foreground is occupied with resting 
Canadian troops on their way down the line, mingled with 
groups of refugees on their way to safety, some in carts, 
huddled among their belongings, others trudging on foot. 


Peasant women are selling apples to the soldiers ; German 
prisoners are bringing in wounded. All this multitude of 
figures are drawn with confident, untired mastery. You 
do not feel that each group has been separately studied, 
elaborately drawn, and then pieced into the general scheme. 
It all hangs together lightly and naturally, yet sufficiently ; 
and if you go to the furthest gallery opposite the wall on 
which it hangs, and look at what you can see of the cartoon 
through the arch between, you will realise the science of 
subordination and relief with which the figures are grouped. 
There is no emphasis of emotion. Indeed, there is perhaps 
too little evidence of emotion in the artist’s mind. You 
feel him a detached spectator. The ruined tower with its 
dark, hollow archway, at the left, makes a splendid mass ; 
but there is something rather perfunctory in the way the 
““ sausage ” balloon strays into the picture, and in the indica- 
tion of a shell exploding on the roof of a hut. It seems as 
if some final gust of life were wanted to sweep over the whole, 
and bring to us the atmosphere of menace and desolation 
mingled with the nonchalance and familiarity of the soldiers 
and refugees who are so used to these things that they do 
not notice them. But it is unfair to criticise the cartoon 
without the colour, for that is an element that may make 
all the difference. At any rate, Mr. John has got nearer to 
the epic tone than anyone else. His mannerisms in figure- 
drawing are visible, but not so marked as one might have 
expected. 

In another room are two big paintings of equal size by 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis and Mr. William Roberts, both 
“ Cubists ” of sorts before the war and now “ official artists.” 
Mr. Lewis’s picture of a gun-pit is described as “ an experi- 
ment of the painter’s in a kind of painting not his own,” 
by which no doubt is meant that it is a representation of an 
actual scene. It is quite interesting in design, but I think 
the artist was thinking too much of his technique ; it is too 
self-conscious to impress as much as it ought. And I feel 
the. same, with a difference, about Mr. Roberts’s “ First 
German Gas Attack at Ypres,”’ though this is a very remark- 
able work. It is a torrent of Turcos and Zouaves pouring 
headlong down the canvas, convulsed, grimacing, and sick, 
among the guns and men of a Canadian Field Battery : 
and the crimson of the French soldiers’ uniform mixed with 
the khaki makes a wild colour-pattern like a bed of great 
tulips. It is queerly compounded of stylistic elaboration and 
utter realism, and from a human point of view strikes me as 
rather horribly cold-blooded. Mr. Roberts is still a very 
young artist, but his great gift is undeniable and his future 
excites interest. There are some fine things on a small scale 
by Mr. Rothenstein, Mr. Kennington and others, about 
which I have written before. Among these are Mr. Nevin- 
son’s imaginative prints ; but he also shows a large picture 
of aeroplanes fighting in the air, painted in a “ normal”’ 
style, without any of the “‘ Cubist ” element. The sweeping 
trails of vapour make a good design, but compared with the 
black-and-white pictures, how lacking it is in “edge” and 
intensity! The artist’s personality of vision seems to 
have evaporated like a writer’s in a translation. Mr. 
Brangwyn shows a very fine series of lithographs of Arras, 
Cambrai and Dixmude, where the artist has found themes 
entirely congenial to his gift. He has often drawn old 
streets with towering gabled house-fronts and animated 
crowds beneath them, and has been wont to stage his scenes 
under a lurid illumination of contrasted glare and gloom 
for which the excuse seemed often lacking : but here violence 
and contrast, movement of many figures, the glare on old 
buildings that seem shaking to ruin, are of the essence of 
his subject, and one has the real sense of drama, involving 
cities and their inhabitants at once. Lastly, I must not 
forget to mention the portrait of Princess Patricia by 
Charles Shannon. Mr. Shannon has a deeper sense of 
beauty than any other English painter living, and this 
picture makes the paintings about it look inchoate and raw, 
with their facts still remaining in the world of fact, not 
transposed into idea. LAURENCE BINYON. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N Saturday afternoon (8th), at the Royal Society of 

Arts, a public meeting will be held to commemorate 

the centenary of the birth of John Ruskin. Lord 

Bryce will be in the chair, and Professor Mackail will 

deliver an address : that is to say, provided that on Saturday 

Lord Bryce and Professor Mackail find themselves in places 

whence access to the Adelphi is still possible. There will 

be other speakers, and the charge for admission will be one 
shilling. 


It is not a good time for centenary or any other celebra- 
tions. There isa Peaceon. We are besieged by a thousand 
problems, involved in a thousand crises (these figures remind 
me of Gibbon’s champion hyperbole: ‘‘ A thousand swords 
were plunged at once into the bosom of the unfortunate 
Probus ’’); the strikes make it almost impossible to move 
about, and the weather makes us wish that it were really 
quite impossible. President Wilson, M. Lenin, Sir Albert 
Stanley and Mr. J. Bromley, with numbers of others, stand 
in the foreground obscuring the retreating shade of John 
Ruskin, and there has been very little in the papers about 
him. Even at the best of moments Ruskin would not get 
as much commemorative attention as he would have done 
had his anniversary fallen ten or fifteen years ago. He has 
gone completely out of fashion, even more so, I dare say, than 
Carlyle: though not as much as Herbert Spencer, who, 
however, can scarcely be described as a man of letters. 
Unto This Last, in cheap editions, remains, and deserves to 
remain, popular with working men who read. The educated 
appear to consider it old-fashioned and trite (though it 
contains many fundamental truths clearly put): we have 
travelled far since the Cornhill stopped its serial publication 
in the middle, owing to its shocking revolutionism. Possibly 
The Crown of Wild Olive and Sesame and Lilies still circulate, 
and The Stones of Venice and The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture have been reprinted, and are presumably sold to some 
extent, in several cheap series. But I doubt if Ruskin’s 
publisher would dispute that his works as a whole are very 
little read. 


There is a great deal of it. Much of it is in rather a scold- 
ing tone; he dogmatises a great deal about controversies 
in which his dogmatism helped the truth but which are now 
so old and seem so simple that his confident tone rather 
repels ; he often saw one neglected aspect of truth so vividly 
that he was blind to others ; he approved things in Turner 
that he would not tolerate in Whistler; he preached at enor- 
mous length and he extensively pamphleteered. ‘‘ Long- 
winded eloquence ” is out of fashion, so is resounding prose, 
especially when it is, as much of Ruskin’s is, very carefully 
fabricated. Above all, his work was, in its main themes, 
largely critical ; and the critical work of a past age, however 
good, however splendidly written, has a hard struggle to 
survive outside the histories. Nevertheless, though the 
future may certainly prefer to read Ruskin in selections, it 
is not conceivable that the present affectation to despise 
so great a writer and so fine a spirit will persist. This 
generation may be tired of Ruskin, but the next will return 
to his noblest things with a new pleasure. He had _an ear, 





passion, exquisite sensibilities, a wonderful eye for the 
minutest and the grandest of the coloured forms of Nature : 
and he made some of the most magnificent things in English 
prose, passages like the lament over St. Mark’s, unsurpassed 
descriptions of pictures, landscapes, trees, flowers, and the 
stored bright memories of the brain, in which every kind of 
appeal, sensuous and emotional and intellectual, is made to 
the reader who responds to beauty : passages of which those 
which are least successful are so often because they are too 
tightly packed with substance. And, when one reads some 
of his more intimate and personal confessions, one is puzzled 
to know why it is that his poems are so flat and uninspired. 
Let me quote, not one of the most hackneyed pages, but a 
passage from an address delivered at Cambridge in which 
he describes the ruined villa of Cardinal Maurice of 
Savoy : 


So stands this palace of pleasure ; desolate as it deserves—desolate 
in smooth corridor and glittering chamber—desolate in pleached 
walk and planted bower—desolate in that worst and bitterest 
abandonment which leaves no light of memory. Nothing is 
here but the vain apparellings of pride sunk into dishonour, and 
vain appanages of delight now no more delightsome. The hill 
waters, that once flowed and plashed through the garden fountains, 
now trickle sadly through the weeds that encumber their basins, 
with a sound as of tears: creeping, insidious, neglected flowers 
weave their burning nets about the white marble of the balustrades 
and rend them slowly stone from stone: the thin sweet-scented 
leaves tremble along the old masonry joints as if with palsy at every 
breeze ; and the dark lichens, golden and grey, make the foot-fall 
silent in the path’s centre. 

And day by day as I walk there, the same sentence seems whispered 
by every shaking leaf and every dying echo, of garden and cham- 
ber :—** Thus end all the arts of life only in death ; and thus issue 
all the gifts of man, onlyin his dishonour, when they are pursued or 
possessed in the service of pleasure only.” 


William Michael Rossetti, who died on Wednesday, was 
one of the last of Ruskin’s intimate friends. He was in his 
ninetieth year, and published his last book, I think, when he 
was eighty. I never saw him, and he was not the kind of 
man about whom anecdotes clustered. His literary work, 
principally concerned with the Pre-Raphaelite Movement, 
was competent, but no more. He wrote a dull, very loyal, 
biography of his brother Gabriel, and it was to his credit 
that he (with Swinburne) forced the public to study Blake 
when Blake was neglected. He was friendly with almost 
all the Victorian great, a safe friend who had no illusions 
about his own powers. As a man of letters he lived, to a 
large extent, upon his golden prime when he was one of the 
seven members of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and 
edited the Germ, most famous of ephemeride and now worth 
its weight in gold. But he was also one of the band of 
scholars who worked devotedly and patiently during the 
nineteenth century at restoring the text, and increasing the 
reputation, of Shelley, urged on to this by his associates 
who were too busily engaged in original work to do more 
than encourage him. He was not perhaps the best of 
those who worked this field. He can hardly be ranked 
above Mr. Harry Buxton Forman. But this is a branch of 
literary work which can best be carried out by what may 
be called independent collaborators ; and W. M. Rossetti’s 
edition has its place in the development of Shelley’s text. 
A legend was set about some time ago that he was really the 
poet of the family, and that he sacrificed his gift to the no 
doubt arduous duty of looking after his unbusinesslike 
brother and sister. This has an air of romantic tragedy 
about it which makes one want to believe it. But I am 
afraid it has no foundation in fact. His poems have been 
published (two small volumes of sonnets on democracy only 
twelve or thirteen years ago) and they offer no support for 
the theory. 


SoLtomon EAGLE. 
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RUSSIA AND THE ENGLISHMAN 


The a City. By Hucnu WatpoLe. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Before the rise of the Entente, Russia had an irresistible 
attraction for a certain type of English novelist, who pre- 
sented his readers with pictures of Russian society curiously 
different from those presented by the novelists indigenous 
to the country. It was then regarded as a quarry of raw 
material for the most exciting kind of plots ; and from the 
fiction-writer’s point of view its staple exports were bombs 
and their throwers, agents of the secret police, wicked 
noblemen and wolves. When art began to follow treaties, 
the point of view began to change ; and the chief materials 
imported by English literature from Russia were what have 
been uncharitably described as idiots. In the endless tur- 
moil of events the angle of vision has shifted again a little ; 
and, in his latest novel, we find Mr. Walpole, surely one of 
the sanest and most moderate of the English writers who 
have sought to penetrate Russia’s secret, approaching the 
type of the ’sixties and ’seventies and indulging in romantic 
revolutionaries and adventures with shooting in them. 

It is probable that nothing but the sheer pressure of history 
could have wrought this metamorphosis in Mr. Walpole. 
His sanity and moderation have been always distinguishing 
traits in him; and if he finds natural melodrama in the 
Russian character, it is undoubtedly because it is there. 
He is a patient and devoted inquirer into that riddle ; and 
he could not be expected to abandon the inquiry merely 
because his subjects began suddenly to justify the inter- 
pretation of them already given by the authors of ‘‘ penny- 
bloods.” It is a little unfortunate, however, that the wheel 
of circumstances should not only have thrown him into the 
world of Mr. William Le Queux, but should also have led 
him in one particular to imitate the literary methods of that 
gentleman. We need not perhaps object on grounds of 
taste to the introduction of M. Lenin as a character in this 
novel. The pure milk of Bolshevik doctrine probably 
declines to accept grounds of taste as ponderable considera- 
tions ; and we have no reason to defend M. Lenin where he 
would not have defended himself. It is true, moreover, that 
M. Lenin appears for the briefest of moments, though as the 
associate of a scoundrel, and says nothing. This is a long 
way from the full-blooded audacity of Mr. Le Queux, who 
recently, in a newspaper, described a secret visit which he 
supposed to have been paid by Herr Ebert to his late Em- 
peror at Amerongen. But it is nevertheless a curiously 
discordant and disintegrating element in the careful web of 
Mr. Walpole’s story. This real figure stealing for a second 
across the stage introduces a disconcerting breath of doubt 
and unreality which is all the more surprising in view of the 
moderation, restraint and absence of pose with which Mr. 
Walpole has presented the rest of his picture. 

Indeed, the main part of the book draws its reality and 
convincingness very largely from the contrast between the 
violent persons and incidents which occur in it and the gentle 
evenness of Mr. Walpole’s narrative. The theme is partly 
Petrograd, partly the Revolution ; and the story is told by 
Durward who appeared and suffered in The Dark Forest, of 
which its author now remarks : ‘* My inferences were, almost 
without exception, wrong, and there is no Russian alive 
for whom this book can have any kind of value except as a 
happy example of the mistakes that the Englishman can 
make about the Russian.” Perhaps it is the memory of 
these mistakes—if such these really were—which makes Mr. 
Walpole, here tentative and disinclined to dogmatise or to 
be positive, rather concerned to set out the bewildering 
problem than to find a formula which will dispose of it. 

There are three Englishmen prominent in the story, 
Durward—and the attitude we have imputed to Mr. Walpole 
is, of course, properly his—Henry Bohun, the young author 
of a successful volume of war-poems, who comes to Russia 
talking about ‘‘ the mysticism of the Russian peasant,” and 
Lawrence, an old Cambridge Rugger Blue, whose boyhood 
was spent in Russia and who says that the mysticism of the 
Russian peasant is ‘‘ rot.” The attitudes and reactions of 
the three are well devised for the purpose of conveying to 
the reader the vague, indefinite impression which Mr. Walpole 
wishes to convey—though Bohun, in his silly and callow 
self-satisfaction, is a failure as a sketch of character. The 
conceit of young war-poets is by no means so naive and 


unsophisticated as Mr. Walpole appears to imagine. But 
Bohun and Durward are really for the most part lenses 
through which Russia can be viewed; and Lawrence may 
be taken as an exemplification of the thesis that the best 
way to get on with, and to understand, Russian people is 
not to be too conscious that there is in them a problem to 
be solved or, at all events, not to betray that consciousness 
too much. 

But, if Bohun is defective as a peep-hole, Durward, sen- 
sitive and sympathetic, yet removed from active participa- 
tion in the struggle of life, is almost wholly admirable. It 
is he who feels the set of events in the Markovitch household, 
who perceives the tangle of relations in which Lawrence 
loves Vera Markovitch, who merely pities her unhappy and 
ridiculous husband, in which Vera’s younger sister Nina 
loves the unresponsive Lawrence and is pursued by the 
sinister young revolutionary Grogoff, and into which enters 
the strong and trebly sinister Semyonov, possessed with the 
idea (grotesque, yet, as Mr. Walpole unfolds it, credible) of 
goading Markovitch to the point of killing him and saving 
him the humiliating surrender of suicide. It is Durward 
who feels the strange fascination of Petrograd, the artificial 
city built in a swamp, who divines the dangerous powers 
which underlie its civilisation, and who at last witnesses and 
describes a revolt of undisciplined and passionate children 
armed with machine-guns. He does not, to the very end, 
offer any deductions from what he has recorded, from his 
ferocious and unmoral friend, The Rat, from the loves of 
Vera, Nina, and Lawrence, or from the Revolution itself. 
He has merely selected certain impressions from those on 
which judgment must be founded, if any judgment be 
possible. 

This description of his book may give a false notion of its 
merits as a novel; but Mr. Walpole’s mouthpiece, an Eng- 
lishman absorbed in the study of Russia, naturally leads 
the critic to discuss what remains the thread of the argu- 
ment. Nevertheless, the book is by no means a treatise on 
national peculiarities. It is in fact a novel; and its excel- 
lences are such as one is accustomed to look for in Mr. Wal- 
pole’s work. The scene in which Bohun and Durward are 
overtaken by street-fighting and overwhelmed by the 
strangeness of it is typical : 

Then I heard the wood of the kiosk crack, ever so slightly, like an 
opening door, and panic flooded me as I had never known it do during 
all my time at the front. ** Now,” said Bohun, ‘* we've 
got to run for it.” 

** Do you know,” said I, as though I were making a sudden dis- 
covery, *‘ I don’t think I can.” I leaned back against the wall and 
looked at the pool of blood near the kiosk where the man had been. 

** Oh, but you’ve got to,” said Bohun, who seemed to feel no fear. 
** We can’t stay here all night.” 

** No, I know,” I answered. ‘* But the trouble is—I’m_ not 
myself.” And I was not. That was the trouble. I was not John 
Durward at all. Some stranger was here with a new heart, poor 
shrivelled limbs, an enormous nose, a hot month, with no eyes at all, 
This stranger had usurped my clothes and he refused to move. He 
was tied to the wall and he would not obey me. 

The verisimilitude of this is remarkable ; and all the scenes 
of the revolution and of the domestic tragedy of Vera and 
Nina are rendered with an equally unforced reality. The 
defect of the book is that which has been observed before 
in Mr. Walpole’s novels, a certain absence of vigour, of the 
passion which would drive home inescapably the painfulness 
of his drama into the mind of the reader. But he has wisely 
not attempted to remedy this want of power by undisciplined 
ranting ; and, if his quietness makes only a quiet impression 
on the mind, there is no doubt that it does make an 
impression. 


COBDEN, THE PACIFIST 


Richard Cobden, The International Man. By J. A. Hopson. 
Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 

Mr. Hobson has produced one of those rare books which 
it is difficult to read through, because they are too interesting. 
It continually lures one into reflection ; one puts it down 
on one’s knees and wanders away straight out of the text 
down some pleasant (and sometimes unpleasant) path of 
speculation. It presents us simultaneously with a psycho- 
logical, an historical, and a philosophical problem. Mr. 
Hobson has collected and admirably arranged in this volume 
a large number of Cobden’s letters, published and un- 
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published, all of which deal with foreign relations and 
policy ; he has made them coalesce into a book by writing 
round them a commentary and explanation which helps 
the reader who has forgotten his history and whets the 
appetite for speculation. And when the book, as it con- 
tinually did, went down upon our knees, we found ourselves 
speculating either upon Cobden’s character, or upon 
the place of Cobden in history, or upon the abstract problems 
of nationalism and internationalism, war and pacifism. 

The final impression which the book leaves on us is that 
in Cobden we have perhaps the perfect pacifist. No man 
has ever followed foreign politics more closely or with 
greater knowledge and intelligence than he did; in letter 
after letter he analyses and dissects, and then reconstructs, 
the political situation in every corner of the globe. And 
in every word and line of every one of these letters he seems 
to be hunting and preaching peace. There is no doubt 
that this persistent pacifism was largely temperamental ; 
he hated war. His passion for peace and against war 
is partly obscured by the fact that he was even more capable 
than most great men of giving very good reasons for his 
beliefs, that he always was giving reasons, and that his 
passion had a peculiar iciness about it. Yet if anyone 
doubts the temperamental quality of Cobden’s pacifism, 
he should read the extraordinarily interesting letters which 
he wrote to Sumner about the American Civil War. He 
himself undoubtedly believed—and his belief was probably 
correct—that he was not a peace-at-any-price man. Now 
when the American War broke out, two passions were 
tugging his mind in different directions, his passion for 
peace and his passion for liberty. If any war could ever 
be justified according to the philosophy of Cobdenism, 
it was that war. And in a sense, enormously to his credit, 
he admitted this; he never really wavered in his support 
of the North. And yet a careful reading of these letters 
shows that really the passion for peace won. When the 
war broke out, he said that “ the total abolition of slavery 
on your Northern Continent was the only issue which could 
justify the war to the civilised world”; and two years 
later, in recalling this remark to Sumner, he writes, with 
characteristic frankness: ‘‘ Every symptom seems to point 
to this result. But at what a price is the negro to be eman- 
cipated! I confess that, if then I had been the arbiter 
of his fate, I should have refused him freedom at the cost 
of so much white men’s blood and women’s tears.” 

Whether one sympathises or not with Cobden’s tem- 
perament and the international philosophy which it 
produced, one cannot deny that, as far as statesmanship 
is concerned, he comes out of this biographical ordeal 
with immense credit. The ordeal is a severe one, because 
in these letters he is continually and minutely dealing 
with current questions of international policy, stating his 
own opinions very frankly to personal friends, and making 
prophecies. We can now look back over the fifty, sixty, 
or seventy intervening years, and test his judgment. Almost 
every page testifies to his soundness of judgment in the 
sphere of international policy. He was nearly always 
opposed on large questions of policy to the accepted and 
official views of his time; and he was nearly always right. 
He was right, as we have now learnt, often to our cost, 
about Russia and ‘Turkey and Austria and India and the 
Entente Cordiale with France and Japan, and in all these 
cases his opinion was in opposition to the accepted “ national 
policy.” In fact, only once in this book was he clearly 
wrong. He was wrong in 1861 in prophesying that the 
blockade in the American War would be the last which 
the world would see. 


THE BLACK PENNYS 
The Three Black Pennys. 


Heinemann. 6s. net. 


Several qualities make Mr. Hergesheimer’s book notable. 
The beauty of the writing ; the respectful yet firm handling 
of facts; the strong power of differentiation shown in his 
character-sketches; the austere and trustworthy archi- 
tecture of the whole story—all these make it a most unusual 


By Joseph HERGESHEIMER. 


novel. The Three Black Pennys is divided into three 
books, and the only link between these separate parts is 
an idea, a family likeness, the drop of dark Welsh blood 


which returns, ominous, in different generations of the 
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Penny family. Yet in spite of the tenuity of the connection, 
the book is coherent to a degree rarely achieved to-day. 
A disciple of Flaubert, and not uninfluenced by that shatter- 
ing, disquieting spirit that haunts Russian fiction, Mr. 
Hergesheimer is in no danger of becoming an echo of his 
masters. He is in that small tradition of good novelists 
to whom the art of fiction is more important than the craft— 
a tradition which, in England and America, has been very 
poorly represented. Always its chief exponents, Tchekov 
or Hawthorne, will in their best work prefer evocation 
rather than enumeration, insinuation rather than statement 
‘ or rather by the statement of one fact to suggest 
a dozen truths. 


The first Black Penny is the son of the original founder 
of Myrtle Forge in Maryland. He is presented to us, some- 
where about 1750, against a background of glorious natural 
life, mixed with the rigid personal existence of the Penny 
family, and that again modified by the intrusion of St. 
James’s Court by the arrival of Ludowika and Felix Wins- 
combe. Mr. Hergesheimer’s power of evoking an atmosphere 
can be shown by this passage : 


Howat abruptly quitted the night of the lawn, his sombre ques- 
tioners, for the house. The candles had been extinguished in the 
drawing-room. A square, glass lamp hung at the foot of the stairs, 
and there he encountered a man in a scratch wig, with a long nose 
flattened at the end. He bowed obsequiously—a posturing figure 
in shirtsleeves with a green cloth waistcoat and black legs. The 
Italian servant, Howat concluded. He passed noiselessly, leaving a 
reek of pomatum and the memory of a servile smile. Howat Penny 
experienced a strong sense of distaste, almost depression, at the 
other’s silent proximity. It followed him to his room, contaminating 
his sleep with unintelligible whispering, oily and disturbing gestures, 
and fled only at the widening glimmer of dawn. 


Ludowika, a child of courts, responds for a moment to 
Howat’s wild wooing; and when she recoils in fear of him 
the accident of Felix Winscombe’s death delivers her into his 
hands. So ends the first book. The second book deals with 
Myrtle Forge in the ’sixties of last century. Mr. Hergesheimer, 
just as he succeeds in rendering the spirit of the unbroken 
spaces, and the tainted atmosphere of Versailles and St. 

ames’s, gives us a picture of American Victorianism—if 
we may be allowed the phrase—no less real and effective. 
It makes one understand a little of the superior English 
attitude to the United States of that day. For, by this 
picture, America was almost precisely Manchester—Man- 
chester of that period, or even of yesterday, if Houghton 
wrote truth. In a world of uncomfortable conventions, of 
hard slynesses, of stupid and broad-clothed prosperity, 
moves Jasper Penny—the second Black Penny. He has 
not quite the force of his great-grandfather. He cannot 
bend his women to his will, as Howat could; and so he 
marries late, to beget an enfeebled stock. Subtly Mr. 
Hergesheimer shows us how heredity and imagination and 
deliberate brooding on family traditions can combine to 
my a strain which might otherwise disappear. In 

is description of Jasper’s intrigue with Mrs. Scofield he 
suggests, without even directly stating, how much the 
development of a man’s best qualities depends on circum- 
stance, on the standards of his society, and his own courage 
in defying convention. In the last book the last Black 
Penny is almost overwhelmed by the tumult and discon- 
tinuity of modern life. Howat, Jasper’s grandson, lives 
only in the past and the future. He collects opera-pro- 
grammes, and so revives the memories of that polite age 
of the 1880’s when he was young. Then the future in the 
person of his cousin Mariana, young, fashionable, flashes 
occasionally into his life. One day she brings a young man, 
Polder, a grandson of Jasper’s and Mrs. Scofield. The 
Penny blood is in Polder too—an assertive, vulgar, conceited 
engineer with a terrible family. So Mr. Hergesheimer gives 
us the last love-story, and shows the bold, black blood 
working Jasper up, not to any endeavour of his own, but 
finally to the encouragement of his young cousin in her 
passion for her impossible young workman. So in Mariana 
the blood justifies itself again, the fierce light which had 
blazed free in Howat, shrouded in Jasper, and flickered and 
stabbed in the second Howat, blazes once more. We have 
left many sides of this remarkable book undiscussed—its 
astounding verisimilitude in each different age, its clearness 
of vision, its economy of mood, its rare, grave passion ; but 
enough has, we hope, been said to show that Mr. Herge- 
sheimer is an author who must be read. 


WHITE MAN’S COUNTRY 


After Big Game: The Story of an African Holiday. By 
R. S. Merxte, F.ZS., F.Z.S.Scot., and Mrs. M. E. 
Merkite. T. Werner Laurie. 16s. net. 


This readable book describes a holiday in East Africa 
enjoyed by two people who had never a moment’s doubt 
that the earth is the white man’s and the fulness thereof. 
Mr. R. S. Meikle, ‘‘a successful planter in the Straits Settle- 
ments,” and his wife, who seems to have been as deeply 
interested in commercial developments as her husband, 
went to British East Africa in the autumn of 1913 to hunt 
big game and view the country. On the whole the division 
of labour was that the husband hunted a great deal (on one 
expedition he shot five lions in one night) and observed a 
little, and that the wife hunted a little and observed much 
and wrote all the best descriptions. Some of her descrip- 
tions are so good that they make us lament bitterly that most 
of her descriptions are so bad. Again and again she con- 
vinces us that it is only a tropical] indolence of temperament 
that prevents her from writing good English. It is incon- 
ceivable that one whose mind feeds on beauty, who can 
absorb colour and sound and the mystery of distance till 
they are part, we feel sure, of her own soul, should be per- 
manently content with suburban prose. Yet Mrs. Meikle 
continually borrows from our worst novelists clichés like 
these : 

The moon was in its final quarter, set in a dark, cloud-flecked sky. 

This sense of latent passion. 

Instinct with the essence of Eastern life. 

The mountains rose precipitously and from the water’s edge. 

The memory of the friendship I had met with added poignancy to 
the parting. 

The silence was broken only by the cry of the sea birds. 

The stillness was so intense. 

Well-wooded tracts. . . . The eternal snows. . . . Primeval 


forests. . . . Arid deserts. ... ; 
Veritable relics of the past. . . . Gnarled and twisted trunks. 


Mrs. Meikle, who can make us see butterflies of a thousand 
colours fluttering against the green dusk of the forest in 
laces where hardly a traveller seems to have noticed the 
Dutterflies before, who can make us hear the strange cries 
of the jungle birds, who persuades us that we ourselves have 
beheld the rush of the rainbow-hued foam over the coral 
bars at Mombasa, the wonder of the gold mohur tree with 
its red and orange blossoms massed against its emerald 
foliage, or the light from the camp-fires gleaming and 
glancing and flickering on the dark skins of the Safari boys ! 
Mrs. Meikle, who can compel us to feel like pygmies before 
the awful, voleanic grandeur of the Great Rift and the high- 
land scene beyond it, ‘‘ in which rocky ridge upon ridge roll 
away into the distance like the waves of a congealed sea”! 
Her clichés are a tragedy. It is a dark and dreadful sin 
against society to allow a talent to be dwarfed into an 
accomplishment. It is the sin which lurks at the end of the 
broad and easy path which in The Reader’s Progress is 
labelled Light Novels for Holiday Reading. 

Still, although the conscientious reviewer must point out 
defects of style even in a catalogue, the chief interest of this 
book is its attitude towards the future of East Africa. As 
we have already stated, Mr. and Mrs. Meikle are sound on 
that question. It has never even occurred to them that 
Africa could possibly belong to the black races. Observant, 
experienced, intelligent, they saw at once that the greater 
part of East Africa is essentially ‘‘ White Man’s Country, 
capable of producing, with the help of black labour, enormous 
wealth for the benefit of the white races. From the moment 
they landed at Mombasa in September, 1913, till they 
sailed from Kilindirci in April, 1914, they were constantly 
noting, in the midst of their amusements and adventures, 
where cereals and rubber and sisal and coffee could be 
grown, how insect pests could be vanquished, where, among 
beautiful mountain scenes, an iron bacon factory gave sweet 
promise of an industrial future. They saw how towns and 
countryside could be improved and civilised for the health, 
convenience and pleasure of the white trader, and how many 
or all of the native races might be disciplined for his service. 
Yet although an inscrutable purpose has destined East 
Africa to be ‘‘ White Man’s Country,” although the White 
Man rules and “natives” are not allowed to travel first 
or second on the Uganda Railway, the supremacy of the 
White Man is not everywhere established with logical 
completeness. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


FABIAN SOCIETY.—Two LECTURES in the 
ESSEX HALL, Essex Street, Strand, on FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 14th, and FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 

28th, 1919, at 8 p.m. 


February 14th.—'‘‘ National Factories and Reconstruction.” Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money. 

28th.— New Light on the Drink Problem.” Rev. H, 
Carter (Member of the Liquor Traffic Central Con- 
trol Board ; Author of “‘ The Control of the Drink 
Trade ’’). 

Tickets on application, The Secretary, 25 Tothill Strect, Westminster,S.W, 





OCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF ORTHOPSYCHICS 


Lecture by KENNETH RICHMOND, 
on Thursday, February 13th, at 4.30 p.m., on “Some Bearings of 
Psychoanalysis upon Education.” ; 
Admission by ticket only. Apply to THE SECRETARY, 30 Brunswick 
Square, W.C. I. 








19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 
Sunday, February 9th. 

11.15 a.m.—League of Humanity. W. F. WESTBROOK. 

6.30 p.m.—Twilight of the Gods. HENRY TOMPKINS. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS 
T HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers, 
at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
d of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. ; 
Apply for particulars as to residence, grants. fees, &c., to Hon. Szc., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1. 


Cvs c OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 








SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS 





ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work, 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist.) and Miss Gisson 

(Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





I NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers. the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Emptoyment Bureau, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 

A nominal fee of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. 








POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ARTNERSHIP.—Headmistress of high-class Private School of 

20 years’ standing (boys and girls) desires PARTNER. Children’s ages 5—15. 
Home Counties. Must be enthusiastic educationist, acquainted with modern 
methods. Confidential! corresp invited.—Address Box 369, New STaTEsMaAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


OMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD. Mary Ewart Trust. 
The Trustees invite applications from past or present students of Somerville 
College for a Travelling Scholarship of £150 a year, for purposes of study. 
Applications must be sent, not later than March 15th, 1919, to Mrs. T. H. Green, 
56 Woodstock Road, Oxford, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


ESEARCH FELLOWSHIP FOR WOMEN. Somerville College 


offers this year a Fellowship (resident) for research in Classics, Mathematics, 











Philosophy, History, Economics, or Natural Science. Annual value £120: 
normal tenure five years (renewable). Apply for further particulars to Miss Darbishire, 
Somerville College, Oxford. Names, with evidence for fitness, to be sent in by March 15th, 


day ne stl HISTORY TUTOR, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Appointment dating from Michaelmas Term, 1919, will shortly be made by the 
Council. Applications must be made not later than March Ist to the Principal, 

from whom particulars may be obtained. 


t.-~—~ SECRETARY required for the Leicester Labour 
Party. Salary £250 per anaum. Full particulars on application to Hon. 
Secretary, Organisiag Committee, 88 Rutland Street, Leicester. 








ECTURES AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., on “ The 
Pilgrim's Progress,"’ every Tugsspay EveninG, at 8 p.m,; and on “ Astrology 
and Mysticism” every Fripay Arrernoon, at 3.30 p.m, Apmissien Free.—For 

Syllabus apply Secretary as above. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 








E AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 

University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encingeerinc for Men 

and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 
liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from REGIsTRAR. 











SCHOOLS. 


OACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all higher 

Exams. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. Benpixen, B.A. (London), and 

Miss V. H. Watttnac, B.A. (London). Special opportunities for FRENCH 
CONVERSATION.—15a Baker Street, W.1. Mayfair 3797. 








as MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 











ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free developmentas individuals and as members of th: general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss THeopora CLark and Miss K. M. Extis. 





SEASIDE SCHOOL. 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first class, modern 


education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
; benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gy ti Swi ing House 
Situated in its own grounds of Sacres, For prospectus, apply the Principat. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 

has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 

._ NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation. Acting, Singing, Drawing. Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 

kery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
Service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age, 


Principals: The Misses MANVILLE, 


7? » 

M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge. late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 

munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description: to increase resource apd initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 

Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 

as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 

300 ft, above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 

Own grounds of 15 acres. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


_ description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane, 
Tel.: Central 1565. 








THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the 
mother during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the 
infant after birth. The work undertaken for motherhood includes 
Maternity Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for 
expectant and nursing mothers, and various activities for education. 
The care of the child is continued after birth by means of Infant 
Consultations, Health Visiting, etc. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 

Kine's Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1 


BATTERSEA - - 111 Bridge Road, West Battersea, S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - - 161 Sulgrave Road, W. 

MARYLEBONE - - 39 Lisson Street, W. 

SmorEDITCH - - 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 

Starpwey - - - ### Church Street, Mineries, E. 


Mrs. MICHgLL. 





GLAISHER’S LIST No. 433. of 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTO., Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 2, 


All Books in new condition as when originally published, 
No secondhand books kept. 




















Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 

the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 


communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 











Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 
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One ry blot (writes Mrs. Meikle of Nairobi) is the native quarter, 

with all its squalor and filth, right in the middle of the town, If 
this could be removed to a place further from the centre,-it would 
be far better both for comfort and health. 

And on one occasion, in Mombasa, Mrs. Meikle was taken to 

a cricket match, and was astonished to find that the white 

rulers had condescended to invite two Goanese to join 

an eleven : 

I shall never forget that cricket match, and its evidence of the 
newness of the country, for it was impossible, that afternoon, to get 
an eleven composed entirely of Englishmen. 

Also there are areas where the white man cannot live. 
But we learn, with the complacency that always comes to 
us when we remember over how large a part of the earth we 
are top dogs, that these difficulties are being overcome, that 
the lazy ‘‘ native’ can be persuaded to work for a very 
moderate wage, and that there is hardly any country in the 
world in which a white man can grow rich quickly with so 
small an outlay. ; 

Nearly half the book is devoted to hunting adventures— 
some of them very thrilling indeed—and zoological researches. 
But since the scientific management of labour all the world 
over is one of the most interesting of modern problems, the 
greatest charm of the book, in spite of its title, is that it is 
full (as the actor-manager said when he refused to produce 
our magnum opus) of human interest. 


THE CITY 
M ARKETS are beginning to feel the effect of the labour 


disturbances and prices of railway stocks and home 

industrials are beginning to “ sag,”” but most Stock 
Exchange men are good Conservatives and have implicit 
faith in the ability of a Cabinet containing men like Mr 
Bonar Law, Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Walter Long, 
together with a lawyer as Labour Minister, to cope success- 
fully with any problems calling for more than usual ability. 
The New South Wales 5} per cent. Loan was only partially 
taken up, but dealings are active at 99} per cent., and at 
this price it is worth taking up. The one active section of 
the Stock Exchange is that devoted to oil shares, which are 
booming under the lead of Mexican Eagle Oil, which, during 
the past four weeks, have risen about 22s., and even at their 
present price of about 108s. are probably worth buying. 
The same remark applies to Trinidad Leaseholds at 53s., 
which is not unlikely shortly to start dividend payments. 
The Dunlop Rubber Company has issued an excellent 
report showing a profit of £649,000, as compared with 
£435,000 a year ago, but the position is much better even 
than it looks, for this figure is arrived at after allowing for 
three years’ excess profits duty, and without counting 
£164,000 profit on the rubber estates subsidiary. The 
shares are quoted at about 90s., and a few years hence will 
probably stand at double that figure. 


aK cs 


The Ford Motor Company has declared a dividend of 
200 per cent. on its ordinary capital, which means that 
$4,000,000 is being divided among the eight persons who 
hold the whole of the share capital of $2,000,000. Some 
time ago it was intended to increase the capital to 
$100,000,000 by means of a distribution of bonus shares, 
but it appeared that the present laws of the State of Michigan 
forbade any company in that State having a capital of more 
than $25,000,000. Presumably, Mr. Ford, who holds 
584 per cent. of the capital, will have these laws altered. 
In 1910 the company paid a cash dividend of $2,000,000 ; 
in 1913 $10,000,000, and in 1914 $2,000,000. Intermediate 
dividends have been paid, but the rate has not been 
announced. The company has a surplus of undivided 
profits exceeding $100,000,000, and the latest news of 
Mr. Ford’s business activities is that he is going to manu- 
facture tyres. Capitalist interests this side of the Atlantic 
seem to be strangely ignorant of the feeling among the 
mass of the population towards the making of huge profits 
and the aggregation of big fortunes in these times of stress, 
but they are certainly no worse than the same interests in 
the United States and Canada, to judge by the remarks of 
the financial papers published on that side. The Wall Street 


Journal, for instance, is furious with the award of a War 
Labour Board, one of the members of which was ex-President 


Taft, this award conceding a large wage increase to the 
employés of the Boston Elevated Railroad, and the American 
journal asks quite seriously : 

Is it not time to reason whether the savings for the widows and 
orphans that have been invested in our transportation system have 
also a right to wages ? 

As this good old argument is likely to be trotted out several 
times in the future, the first Labour Government we have 
might consider the desirability of compelling limited com- 
panies to keep a special register of widows and orphans ! 

* * * 


A writer in the Montreal Financial Times is indignant at 
the fact that of the Canadian Car and Foundry Company’s 
profit for last year of $3,252,600, nearly $1,250,000 has to 
be deducted for war taxes. Such a state of affairs, says 
this authority, must be decidedly discouraging to the 
operating hands, because they are not working for the 
shareholders but distinctly and directly in the interests of 
the Government. None the less, it appears that on the 
publication of the figures the company’s common stock 
rose 25 per cent. Both the Canadian and American papers 
are full of growls against State ownership generally, and the 
proposals of the United States Government to retain contro] 
over the railways for another five years is regarded by one 
of the.American banking houses as an indication that the 
railways will never go back to the companies. The Mayor 
of Toronto, who has become celebrated on account of his 
hostility to the local street railway companies, was re-elected 
Mayor on January Ist, but according to the Montreal paper 
already referred to : 

Mayor Church has a perfect right to his opinions on the advan- 
tages of public ownership, but the principle that the end justifies 
the means, resorted to in acquiring control of private-owned com- 
panies, belongs to a bygone age. Open hostility and downright 
persecution are autocratic qualities, not qualities to be tolerated by 
au democratic people. 

The headlines in the next column, however, should re- 
assure trembling capitalists, for they read as follows: 

RICH MAN’S BUYING INDICATIVE OF MUCH CONFIDENCE 
—-Remarkable Advances of Stocks Selling at Heavy Premium 
Significant of Experts’ Confidence in Canadian Affairs—Lower 
Priced Dividend Stocks also in Good Technical Position. 

* * * 

In the matter of War Loans, Canada has made really a 
fine showing, as is revealed by the following figures now 
available in connection with the five Loans that have been 
placed in the Dominion since the outbreak of war. This 
shows that one in seven of the entire population—men, 
women, and children—of Canada, subscribed to the Loan 


floated in November last. 


Subscription 
No. of Average per head of 
Subscribers. Subscription. Population. 
1915 Loan of $50,000,000 24,862 $4,574 oe $14 
1916 ,, ,, $100,000,000 34,526 $5,658 $24 
1917 1st Loan of 
$150,000,000 41,000 $5,772 $29 
1917 2nd Loan of 
$150,000,000 820,035 $511 $52 
1918 2nd Loan of 
$300,000,000 1,064,497 $52 $86 
x * * 


People who have to buy boots and shoes for a family will 
not be surprised to learn that another of the numerous 
industries which have not been exactly ruined by the war is 
that of boot and shoe manufacturing. A number of reports 
which have been issued quite recently enable the following 
comparison of profits and dividends to be made. It should 
be added that the dividend alone does not necessarily afford 
a standard of comparison, for some of the companies have, 
in addition, added very largely to their reserves ;_ the profits 
for 1918 are stated after allowing for excess profits duty 
and other increased taxation charges : 


Net Profits. Ordinary Dividend. 


Last Last 
Pre-War 1918. Pre-War 1918. 
Year. Year. 
£4 
Dick,R. &J. .. 59,491 120,500 .. 5% «. 173% 
Freeman, Hardy & 

Willis . 90,829 130,400 124 % 173 % 
Lennards .. 30,107 51,700 10 % 124 % 
Sears (J.) & Co. 57,111 88,300 123 % 20 Yo 
Stead & Simpson 31,769 88,300 6% 10 % 


Emit Davies. 
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2215,570,183 149 








J. H. CUNNICK, 
H. G. DEVAS, ) FREDERICK ELEY. ) 
: M. O| FITZGERALD, Directors. ‘A. G. HOPEWELL J 
L. E. SMITH, H. H. HART. 
L. E THOMAS, 
LEWIS, 


As certified by the Auditors, William Barclay Peat and Nicholas Edwin ~ ee se 





The Bank has Branches or Agents throughout the United Kingdom and Correspondents in all paris of the 

BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN anking and EXCHANGE business transacted. 

Trusteeships and Executorships undertaken. ‘. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, List of Branches, Agents and Correspondents may be had on 
at any of the Bank’s Branches. 





French Auxiliary: 


pplication at the 


LLovos _BANK (FRANCE) & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED. 


He 


™ NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, 


nd Office 


Head Office: 15, BSISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. LIMITED. 
CAPITAL—Paid up .. - a .. £5,476,884 
Uncalled EC 
Reserve Liability .. .. 18,856,280 
Subscribed Capital .. .. £28,284,420 
RESERVE FUND (invested in British Government Securities), £4,850,000. 
Directors. 
Colin Frederick Campbell, Esq. Charles R. Gilliat, Esa. Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esa 
Charles Cave Cave, Esq. —— Gienry Neville Goschen, Esq. Selwyn Robert Pryor, Esa 
John Alan Clutton-Brock, Esq. The. Richt 3 heel Scene, G.C.M.G., Sir Felix O. Schuster, Bart 
Beeee Geange Deven, ae. 7 K.C.S1, K.C.LE. Eustace Abel Smith, Esq. 
Brigadier-General Hugh Henry John Williams Francis Alexander Johnston, ; Lindsay Eric Smith, Es 
mmond, C.M. Colonel Sir Claude Villiers EM inilius Laurie, ee ae eee — =" E 
Maurice Otho Fitzgerald, Esa. Bart., C.B., D.S.O. Charles Henry Reynolds pllaston, Esq 
Joint General Managers. . 
J. A. Cunpick. Esq. Frederick Eley, Esq A. G. Hopewell, Esq 
it H. . Esq. . E. Thomas, Esq A. E. Lewis, Esq 
LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 3ist December, 1918. . 
a 7 & 2.4.5 oy & s.4. 
Parp-up CAPITAL .. en - 5s , 5,476,884 0 0 | Cash in hed, at Call and Short Notice ss . 46,797,593 5 11 
Reserve Funp 4,850,000 0 0 | INVESTMENTS :— .&., S a. 
CurRENT, Deposit and other Accounts, including rebate British Government Securities 38,653,513 11 10 
on Bills not due, provision for bad and cain Other Securities 6,031,737 16 0 . 
debts, contingencies, &c. 200,864,639 4 11 44,685,251 7 
AccEPTANCES, ENDORSEMENTS, &C. 3,891,342 18 9 Brits Discounrep, including Treasury Bills 39,060,648 9 1 
meee ae Oe Prorir ; AND Loss Account carried | forward . "1 Loans, &c. " 7 » = 78,298,859 5 5 
’ F) anc ATIONAL ro‘ CIA AN 
. — 2 lores Bawe (France) 000 Shares of £50 each, £20 paid 240,000 0 0 
Laas 6 CusToOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES &c., as per 3,891,342 18 9 
Bank PREMISES 2,596,488 79 
£215,570,183 149 
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INQUIRERS at THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





25 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.i, 


HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. (Second Impression.) 
Edited by Sipney Wess. 6s. net, postage 5d. 


INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. By L. S. Woo vr. 


6s. net, postage 5d. 


Queen Street, Kingsway, 


THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CONDITIONS. 


W.C. 2 


Bound Volumes. 





By Siwney Wess. Is. net. | Rinding Cases for Vol. XI. and earlier 
GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. By Sipney Wess Volumes are now obtainable at 3s. 6d. 
and ARNOLD Freeman. Third Edition. Paper covers. each and Bound Volumes of Vol. XI. at 
Is. 8d. net. 21s. net. Earlier Volumes at 32s. net. 
THE TEACHER IN POLITICS. By Sipney Wess. 2d. 
WHEN PEACE COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL | ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
RECONSTRUCTION. By Sipney Wess. 2d. 


es AFRICA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By R. C. Hawxin. 2d. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE POOR LAW. By Mrs. Sipney 
Wess, 1d. 


Fourteen Guineas. 
Guineas. 











THE PARTY SYSTEM 


By Betitoc & CHESTERTON. 1s. net, by post Is. 3d 


HENDERSON & CO., 66 Charing Cross Road, 


have a limited number of copies of this London, W.C. 2. 
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FOURTH _ SERIES. 





ISSUE OF 


NATIONAL War BONDS 





£5'/, BONDS. Repayable 1st February, 1924, at 102°/, 
£5°/, BONDS. Repayable 1st February, 1929, at 105 °/, 


we 


£4°/, BONDS. Repayable ist February, 1929, at 100°/.. 


(“Income Tax Compounded.”) 





Interest payable half-yearly on the 1st February and Ist August. 
FIRST DIVIDEND PAYABLE 1st AUGUST, 1919. 





£5 % BONDS, 1929 
£5 % BONDS, 1924 mate 
£4 % BONDS, 1929 wi 


A ap la My ine 
PAYABLE ON 





PRICE OF ISSUE. 


) 


‘a ; £100 per Cent. 
£101 10s. per Cent. 


APPLICATION. 





THE GOVERNOR & COMPANY of the BANK OF ENGLAND are 
authorised by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to re- 
osave e oe * February, _ ane Eng ty | ~ 9! notice. soaliee 
tions for above nds. Pplications may be lodg at an ce of the 
Bags Dapeeiier —j-— § the Bend . j 

he Principal and Interest of the Bonds are chargeable on the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Bonds of this issue, and the interest payable from time to time in respect 
thereof, will be exempt from all British taxation, present or future, so 
long as it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that they are 
in the beneficial ownership of a person who is neither domiciled nor 
ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Further, the interest. ~~ from time to time in respect_of £5 per cent. 
Bonds of this issue will ~~ from British Income Tax, present or 
future, so long as it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that 
the Bonds are in the beneficial ownership of a person who is not ordinarily 
resident in the Umted Kingdom of Great Britain.and Ireland, without 
regard to the question of domicile. Where such a Bond is in the beneficial 
ownership of a person entitled to exemption under these provisions the 
relative Coupons will be paid without deduction for Income Tax or other 
taxes, if accompanied by a declaration of ownership in such form as may 
be required by the Treasury. fl 

Interest on the £4 per cent. Bonds will be exempt from liability to assess- 
ment to British Income Tax other than Super-Tax. For the purposes of 
Super-Tax and in computing total income for the purposes of Exemption, 
Abatement, reduced rate of Income Tax on earned or unearned income, 
etc., the income derived from such interest will be treated as if the amount 
received represented the net income after deduction of Income Tax _at the 
full normal rate. There will, however, be no title to repayment of Income 
Tax in respect of such untaxed interest. : ‘ 

Bonds of this issue will be accepted at their nominal value, with due 
adjustment in respect of interest, by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
™ satisfaction of amounts due on account of Death Duties, Excess Profits 
Duty or Munitions Exchequer Payments; provided, in the case of Death 
Duties, that such Bonds have formed part of the Estate of the deceased 
continuously up to the date of death from the date of the original subserip- 
tion or for a period of not less than six months immediately preceding the 
date of death, and, in the case of Excess Profits Duty or Munitions Ex- 
chequer Payments, that they have been held continuously by the firm. 
company or other person, liable for such Duty or Payment, since the date 


Bank of England. Drummonds. 

Bank of Ireland. | Raultepie ——- G*- 

Bank of Liverpool & Martin’s, Ltd. Gi ott . ay oO. 

Bank of Scotland. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 
Barclays Bank, Ltd. Grindlay &' Co. 

pores Banking Co. Ltd Guernsey ) Co-4, Ltd, ; 
Bradford District Bank, Ltd. a Cs Saeting Co., 


British Linen Bank. 
Child & Co. 
Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. 
Cocks, Biddulph & Co. —ee ; 
Somencogn, Sank of Ceotensd, ‘| Hibernian Bank, Ltd. 
Cox & Co. 

Dingley & Co. 
Dingley Pearse & Co. 


Guinness, Mahon & Co. 
Gunner & Co. 
oars Commercial Banking Co., 





iss] 
io} 
= 
4 
o 
i) 


Holt & Co. ’ 
Igle of Man Banking Co., Ltd. 








of tne original subscription or for a period of not less than six months 
before such Duty or Payment becomes due and payable 
Holdings of this Issue may be in the form of— 
(1) Bearer Bonds. 
(2) Registered Bonds a 
’ a) “Transferable in the Bank Transfer Books,” or 
(b) “ Transferable by ag 
(3) Registered Coupon-Bonds. 
NOTE.—Registered Coupon-Bonds are Bonds registered at the 
Bank of England ‘transferable by deed,’”’ but the interest 
thereon is payable by Coupons attached to the certificate of 
registration which is issued to the holder in respect of each 
Bond so registered. Holders are thereby enabled to obtain 
their holdings in registered form and at the same time to 
have their dividends taxed before receipt. 


A holding in any one form may be exchanged without charge for a holding 
in any other form. Allotments may be obtained in any of the above forms 
et the option of the applicant. : ‘ . = 

sSearer Bonds and Regisiered Coupon-Bonds will be issued in denomina- 
tions of £50, £100, £200, £500, £1,000 and £5,000. Registered Bonds, which 
may be held on the Books of the Bank of England or of the Bank of 
Ireland, will be issued in sums which are multiples of £50 and thereafter 
will oe transferable in sums which are multiples of a penny. 

The first dividend on holdings of this issue will be paid on the 1st August, 
1919, and will represent interest from the date on which application is 
lodged and payment made for the holding at any Office of one of the Banks 
hereafter mentioned. In the case of allotments of Registered Bonds, the 
first dividend will be paid to the holder(s) in whose name(s) the allotment 
is originally regishered. i : . 

Dividends on Registered £5 per cent. Bonds of this Issue will be paid 
without deduction of Income Tax, but the income derive? from such divi- 
dends will be assessable to Income Tax in the hands of the recipients at 
the rates of tax appropriate to their respective incomes. Dividend Warrants 
wil] be transmitted by post. _ ‘ : 

Applications for Bonds, which must in every case be accompanied by 
payment of the full amount payable in respect of the Bonds applied for. 
may be lodged at any office of the following Banks at any time at which 
such offices are open for business, viz. :— 

Lancashire & Yorkshire Bank, Lid. Northamptonshire Union Bank, Ltd. 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd. : Northern Banking Co., Ltd. 
London County Westminster & Nottingham & Nottinghamshire 
Parr’s Bank, Ltd. i Banking Co., Ltd. 
London Joint City and Midland Palatine Bank, Ltd. 
Bank, Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
McGrigor, Sir C. R., Bart., & Co. 


Aoyal Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Manchester & County Bank. Ltd. 


; utd Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Manchester & Liverpool District Sheffield Banking Co., Ltd. 


Beakng, Co., Ltd. Shilson Coode & Co. 
Mercantile Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Stilwell & Sons. 
Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. Tubb & Co 


Ulster Bank, Ltd. 

Union Bank of Manchester, Ltd. 
Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
West Yorkshire Bank, Ltd. 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 


National Bank, Ltd. 

National Bank of Scotland, Lid. 

National Provincial and Union Bank 

_ of England, Ltd. 

North of Scotland and Town & 
County Bank, Ltd. 


or they may be forwarded by post to the Bank of England Loans Office, 5 & 6, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 





' CONVERSION OF 
£4 10s. per cent. War Loan, | #5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920. 
1925-1945, | £5 per cent, Exchequer Bonds, 1921 
£5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1919. | £6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920. 

Holdings of the above Issues, in pursuance of the options granted in 
the several Prospectuses relating thereto, will be accepted in whole or in 
part, in such amounts as are respectively transferable, as the equivalent 
of Cash in payment for applications for the following Bonds of the present 
Issue at any time during the continuance of the issue of such Bonds, viz. :— 

£5 per cent. National War Bonds, repayable lst February, 1929; 
at the rate of £100 £4 10s. per cent. War Loan or Exchequer Bonds 
for each £100 National War_ Bonds. 
£4 per cent. National War Bonds, repayable ! February, 1929 
(‘Income Tax compounded ’’); at the rate of £lu. 0s. £4 10s. per 
cent. War Loan or Exchequer Bonds for each £100 National War 
Bonds, but such applications must be for amounts which are 
multiples of £50. 

Applications must be lodged at the Bank of England, and National War 
bonds issued in exchange for converted holdings will carry interest from 
the dutes on which the relative applications have been so lodged. A sevarate 
dividend will be paid for interest, if any, accrued to date of conversion on 
» converted holding. Where an application for conversion of a holding in 
any issue, whether “ registered” or “ to bearer,”’ is lodged after the balance 





ot such issue has been struck for the preparation of a dividend and before 
the date on which the said dividend is due, such conversion will be effected 
es on the latter date. ” m . me ; 
3B. icati th nversion of Stock inscribed or Bonds regis- 
aes shoeatens iS of the Bank of Ireland should be forwarded to 


the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 
Stock registered in the Books of the General Post Office, and y= 
issued by the General Post Office, will not be convertible at the 
Bank of England. They will be convertible at the Post Office 
under the arrangements set forth in the separate Prospectus 
issued by H.M. Postmaster-General. F 
A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to Bankers, pu 
brokers, and Financial Houses on allotments made in respect 0 tbe 
applications for this Issue bearing their Stamp, but no commission W! 
allowed in respect of applications for es, ‘ stint en 
Applications st be made upon the printe orms , 
gy F, copies of this Prospectus, at the Bank of England: 
at the Bank of Ireland; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13, Bangg 
Street, Mansion House, E.C. 4: and at any Bank, Merey Urees Office, 
Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON. 
8lst January, 1919. 
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